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SECTION     I, 
INTRODUCTION. 

•f*HE  laft  refort  a  man  has 
I  T  I  lecourfe  to  in  the  condud 
^"^""^^  of  himfelf,  is  his  under- 
{landing;  for  though  we  diftinguidi 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  give 
the  fupreme  command  to  the  will, 
B  as 
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as  to  an  agent  j  yet  the  truth  is, 
the  man  which  is  the  agent  deter- 
mines himfelf  to  this  or  that  volun- 
tary action,  upon  fome  precedent 
knowledge,  or  appearance  of  know- 
ledge in  the  underflanding.  No 
man  ever  fets  himfelf  about  any 
thing,  but  upon  fome  view  or  other 
which  ferves  him  for  a  reafon  for 
what  he  does :  and  whatfoever  fa- 
culties he  employs,  the  underfland- 
ing with  fuch  light  as  it  has,  well 
or  ill  informed,  conftantly  leads; 
and  by  that  light,  true  or  falfe,  all 
his  operative  powers  are  directed. 
The  will  itfelf,  how  abfolute  and 
uncontroulable  foever  it  may  be 
thought,  never  fails  in  it's  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  the  underftand- 
ing.  Temples  have  their  facred 
images,  and  we  fee  what  influence 
they  have  always  had  over  a  great 

part 
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part  of  mankind.  But  in  truth  the 
ideas  and  images  in  men's  minds 
are  the  invifible  powers  that  con- 
ftantly  govern  them,  and  to  thefe 
they  all  univerfally  pay  a  ready  fub- 
niiflion.  It  is  therefore  of  the  high- 
eft  concernment,  that  great  care 
fhould  be  taken  of  the  underftand- 
ing,  to  condu6l  it  right  in  the  fearch 
of  knowledge,  and  in  the  judg- 
ments it  makes. 

The  logic  now  in  ufe  has  (6 
long  pofl'efled  the  chair,  as  the  only 
art  taught  in  the  fchools  for  the 
dire6lion  of  the  mind  in  the  ftudy 
of  the  arts  and  fciences,  that  it 
would  perhaps  be  thought  an  af-^ 
fe6lation  of  novelty  to  fufpe^l,  that 
rules  that  have  ferved  the  learned 
world  thefe  two  or  three  thoufand 
years,  and  which  without  any  com- 
B  2  plaint 
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plaint  of  defe6ls,  the  learned  have 
refted  in,  are  not  fufficient  to  guide 
the  underftanding.  And  I  fhould 
not  doubt  but  this  attempt  would 
be  cenfured  as  vanity  or  prefump- 
tion,  did  not  the  great  lord  Verulams 
authority  juftify  it;  who  not  fer- 
vilely  thinking  learning  could  not 
be  advanced  beyond  what  it  was, 
becaufe  for  many  ages  it  had  not 
been,  did  not  reft  in  the  lazy  appro- 
bation and  applaufe  of  what  was, 
becaufe  it  was  j  but  enlarged  his 
mind  to  what  might  be.  In  his 
preface  to  his  'Novum  Orgamim  con- 
cerning logic,  he  pronounces  thus, 
^/  fumrnas  dialeSiicce  partes  tribue- 
runty  at  que  inde  jidijjima  fcientiis  pra^ 
Jidia  ccmparari  putarunt^  verijjime  et 
opt  i  me  vide  runt  intelleSium  humanum^ 
fibi  permiffumy  merito  fufpeSfum  ejje  de^ 
here.    Verum  infirmior  omiiino  eji  malo 

medi- 
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medicina-y  nee  ipfa  tnali  expers.  Si  qui- 
dem  dialeBica,  qtice  recepta  eji,  licet 
ad  civilia  et  artes,  qude  in  fermone  et 
opinione  pojitce  funt^  reBiJime  adhibea- 
tur-,  naturce  tamen  fubtilitafem  longo 
intervallo  non  attingit^  et  prcenfando^ 
quod  non  capita  ad  error es  potius  Jiabi- 
liendos  et  quafi  figendos^  quam  ad  mam 
veritati  aperiendam  valuit. 

**  They,"  fays  he,  "  who  attri- 
buted fo  much  to  logic,  perceived 
very  well  and  truly,  that  it  was  not 
fafe  to  truft  the  underftanding  to 
itfelf,  without  the  guard  of  any 
rules.  But  the  remedy  reached 
not  the  evili  but  became  a  part  of 
it :  for  the  logic  which  took  place, 
though  it  might  do  well  enough  in 
civil  affairs,  and  the  arts  which 
confifled  in  talk  and  opinion,  yet 
comes  very  far  fhort  of  fubtilty  in 
the  real  performances  of  nature, 
B  3  and 
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and  catching  at  what  it  cannot 
reach,  has  Terved  to  confirm  and 
eftabhfh  errors,  rather  than  to  open 
a  way  to  truth."  And  therefore 
a  httle  after  he  fays,  "  That  it  is 
abfokitely  neceflary  that  a  better 
and  perfecler  nfe  and  employment 
of  the  mind  and  underflanding 
fliould  be  introduced."  Necejpirio 
requiritur  ut  melior  et  perf editor  men- 
tis ef  intelleSius  humani  tifus  et  adope- 
ratio  introducafur, 

SECTION     II. 
PARTS. 

There  is,  it  is  vifible,  great  va- 
riety in  men's  underftandings,  and 
their  natural  conftitutions  put  fo 
wide  a  difference  between  fome  men 
in  this  refpedl,  that  art  and  in- 
duftry  would  never  be  able  to  maf- 

ter ; 
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terj  and  their  very  natures  feem 
to  want  a  foundation  to  raife  on  it 
that  which  other  men  eafily  attain 

unto. Amongfl  men  of  equal 

education  there  is  great  inequahty 
of  parts.  And  the  woods  of  Ame- 
ricdy  as  well  as  the  fchools  oi  Athens^ 
produce  men  of  feveral  abilities  in 
the  fame  kind.  Though  this  be  fo, 
yet  I  imagine  moft  men  come  very 
fhort  of  what  they  might  attain 
unto  in  their  feveral  degrees  by  a 
negledt  of  their  underftandings.  A 
few  rules  of  logic  are  thought  fuf- 
ficient  in  this  cafe  for  thofe  who 
pretend  to  the  higheft  improve- 
ment ;  whereas  I  think  there  are  a 
great  many  natural  defects  in  the 
underftanding  capable  of  amend- 
ment, which  are  overlooked  and 
wholly  negledled.  And  it  is  eafy  to 
perceive  that  men  are  guilty  of  a 
B  4  great 
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great  many  faults  in  the  exerclfe 
and  improvement  of  this  faculty 
of  the  mind,  which  hinder  them  in 
their  progrefs,  and  keep  them  in 
ignorance  and  error  all  their  lives. 
Some  of  them  I  fliall  take  notice  of, 
and  endeavour  to  point  out  proper 
remedies  for  in  the  following  dif- 
courfe. 

SECTION     III. 
REASONING. 

Befides  the  want  of  determined 
ideas,  and  of  fagacity,  and  exercife 
in  finding  out,  and  laying  in  order 
intermediate  ideas,  there  are  three 
mifcarriages  that  men  are  guilty  of 
in  reference  to  their  reafon,  where- 
by this  faculty  is  hindered  in  them 
from  that  fervice  it  might  do  and 
was  defigned  for.  And  he  that  re- 
fie6ls   upon   the   aftions  and  dif- 

courfes 
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courfes  of  mankind,  will  find  their 
defe6ls  in  this  kind  very  frequent, 
and  very  obfervable. 

1 .  The  firft  is  of  thofe  who  fel- 
dom  reafon  at  all,  but  do  and  think 
according  to  the  example  of  others, 
whether  parents,  neighbours,  mi- 
nifters,  or  who  elfe  they  are  pleafed 
to  make  choice  of  to  have  an  impli- 
cit faith  in,  for  the  faving  of  them- 
felves  the  pains  and  trouble  of 
thinking  and  examining  for  them- 
felves. 

2.  The  fecond  is  of  thofe  who 
put  pafTion  in  the  place  of  reafon, 
and  being  refolved  that  fhall  govern 
their  adtions  and  arguments,  nei- 
ther ufe  their  own,  nor  hearken  to 
other  people's  reafon,  any  farther 
than  it  fuits  their  humour,  intcrefl, 

or 
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or  party;  and  thefe  one  may  obferve 
commonly  content  themfelves  with 
words  which  have  no  diftinft  ideas 
to  them,  though,  in  other  matters, 
that  they  come  with  an  unbiafTed 
indifFerency  to,  they  want  not 
abilities  to  talk  and  hear  reafon, 
where  they  have  no  fecret  inclina- 
tion that  hinders  them  from  being 
tradable  to  it. 

3.  The  third  fort  is  of  thofe  who 
readily  and  fmcerely  follow  reafon, 
but  for  want  of  having  that  which 
one  may  call  large ^  found,  roimd  about 
fenfe,  have  not  a  full  view  of  all 
that  relates  to  the  queftion,  and 
mav  be  of  moment  to  decide  it. 
We  are  ail  fliort  fighted,  and  very 
often  fee  but  one  fide  of  a  matter ; 
our  views  are  not  extended  to  all 
that   has    a    conne61:ion   with    it. 

From 
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From  this  defeft  I  think  no  man 
is  fee.  We  fee  but  in  part,  and 
we  know  but  in  part,  and  therefore 
it  is  no  wonder  we  conclude  not 
right  from  our  partial  views.  This 
might  inftru6l  the  proudeft  efteemer 
of  his  own  parts,  how  ufeful  it  is 
to  talk  and  confult  with  others, 
even  fuch  as  come  fhort  of  him  in 
capacity,  quicknefs  and  penetra- 
tion: for  fmce  no  one  fees  all,  and 
we  generally  have  different  profpedts 
of  the  fame  thing,  according  to  our 
different,  as  I  may  fay,  pofitions  to 
it,  it  is  not  incongruous  to  think, 
nor  beneath  any  man  to  try,  whe- 
ther another  may  not  have  notions 
of  things  which  have  efcaped  him, 
and  which  his  reafon  would  make 
ufe  of  if  they  came  into  his  mind. 
The  faculty  of  reafoning  feldom 
or  never  deceives  thofe  who  trufl  to 

its 
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its  it's  confequenccs  from  what  it 
builds  on  are  evident  and  certain, 
but  that  which  it  ofteneft,  if  not 
only,  mifleads  us  in,  is,  that  the 
principles  from  which  we  conclude 
the  grounds  upon  which  we  bot- 
tom our  reafoning,  are  but  a  part, 
fomething  is  left  out  which  fhould 
go  into  the  reckoning  to  make  it 
juft  and  exa6l.  Here  we  may  ima- 
gine a  vaft  and  almofl  infinite  ad- 
vantage that  angels  and  feparate 
fpirits  may  have  over  us ;  who  in 
their  feveral  degrees  of  elevation 
above  us,  may  be  endowed  with 
more  comprehenfive  faculties,  and 
fome  of  them  perhaps  have  perfedl 
and  exact  views  of  all  finite  beings 
that  come  under  their  confidera- 
tion,  can,  as  it  were,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  collect  together  all 
their  fcattered  and  almofl:  boundlefs 

re- 
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relations.  A  mind  fo  fcrniflied, 
what  reafon  has  it  to  acquiefce  in 
the  certainty  of  it's  conclufions ! 

In  this  we  may  fee  the  reafon  why 
fome  men  of  ftudy  and  thought, 
that  reafon  right,  and  are  lovers  of 
truth,  do  make  no  great  advances 
in  their  difcoveries  of  it.  Error 
and  truth  are  uncertainly  blended 
in  their  minds ;  their  decifions  are 
lame  and  defe6live,  and  they  are 
very  often  miftaken  in  their  judg- 
ments :  the  reafon  whereof  is,  they 
converfe  but  with  one  fort  of  men, 
they  read  but  one  fort  of  books, 
they  will  not  come  in  the  hearing 
but  of  one  fort  of  notions;  the 
truth  is,  they  canton  out  to  them- 
felves  a  little  Gofien  in  the  intellec- 
tual world,  where  light  fhines, 
and,  as  they  conclude,  day  bleffes 

them; 
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them ;  but  the  reft  of  that  vaft  Ex- 
panfum  they  give  up  to  night  and 
darknefs,  and  fo  avoid  coming  near 
it.  They  have  a  pretty  traffick 
with  known  correfpondents  in  fome 
little  creek,  within  that  they  con- 
fine themfelves,  and  are  dexterous 
managers  enough  of  the  wares  and 
products  of  that  corner  with  which 
they  content  themfelves,  but  will 
not  venture  out  into  the  great  ocean 
of  knowledge,  to  furvey  the  riches 
that  nature  hath  ftored  other  parts 
with,  no  lefs  genuine,  no  lefs  folid, 
no  lefs  ufeful,  than  what  has  fallen 
to  their  lot  in  the  admired  plenty 
and  fufficiency  of  their  own  little 
fpot,  which  to  them  contains  what- 
foever  is  good  in  the  univerfe. 
Thofe  who  hve  thus  mued  up  with- 
in their  own  contracted  territories, 
and  will  not  look  abroad  beyond 

the 
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the  boundaries  that  chance,  con- 
ceit, or  lazinefs  has  fet  to  their 
enquiries,  but  live  feparate  from 
the  notions,  difcourfes  and  attain- 
ments of  the  reft  of  mankind,  may 
not  amifs  be  reprefented  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Marian  iflands  j 
who  being  feparated  by  a  large 
tra6l,  of  fea  from  all  communion 
with  the  habitable  parts  of  the 
earth,  thought  themfelves  the  only 
people  of  the  world.  And  though 
the  ftraitnefs  of  the  conveniences 
of  life  amongft  them  had  never 
reached  fo  far  as  to  the  ufe  of  fire, 
till  the  Spaniards^  not  many  years 
lince,  in  their  voyages  from  AcapuU 
CO  to  Manilla  brought  it  amongft 
them  J  yet  in  the  want  and  igno- 
rance of  almoft  all  things,  they 
looked  upon  themfelves  even  after 
that    the   Spaniards    had    brought 

amongft 
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amongft  them  the  notice  of  variety 
of  nations  abounding  in  fciences, 
arts  and  conveniences  of  life,  of 
which  they  knew  nothing,  they 
looked  upon  themfelves,  I  fay,  as 
the  happieft  and  wifeft  people  of 
the  univerfe.  But  for  all  that,  no 
body,  I  think,  will  imagine  them 
deep  naturalifts,  or  folid  metaphy- 
ficians  j  no  body  will  deem  the 
quickeft  fighted  amongft  them  to 
have  very  enlarged  views  in  ethics 
or  politics,  nor  can  any  one  allow 
the  moft  capable  amongft  them  to 
be  advanced  fo  far  in  his  under- 
ftanding,  as  to  have  any  other 
knowledge  but  of  the  few  little 
things  of  his  and  the  neighbouring 
iflands  within  his  commerce  j  but 
far  enough  from  that  comprehen- 
five  enlargement  of  mind  which 
adorns   a   foul  devoted  to  truth, 

af. 
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aflifted  with  letters,  and  a  free 
conftderation  of  the  feveral  views 
and  fentiments  of  thinking  men 
of  all  fides.  Let  not  men  there- 
fore that  would  have  a  fight  of, 
wh^t  every  one  pretends  to  be  de- 
firous  to  have  a  fight  of,  truth  in 
It's,  full  extent,  narrow  and  bUnd 
their  own  profpe6l.  Let  not  nien 
think  there  is  no  truth  but  in  the 
fciences  that  they  iludy^  or  the 
books  that  they  read.  To  pre- 
judge other  men's  notions  before 
we  have  looked  into  them,  is  not  to 
fliew  their  darknefs,  but  to  put  out 
our  own  eyes.  7'ry  all  things^  hold 
fafl  that  ivhich  is  good^  is  a  divine 
rule  coming  from  the  Father  of 
light  and  truth  j  and  it  is  hard  to 
know  what  other  way  men  can 
come  at  truth,  to  lay  hold  of  it,  if 
they  do  not  dig  and  fearch  for  it  as 
G  for 
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for  gold  and  hid  treafure;  but  he 
that  does  fo  mufl  have  much  earth 
and  rubbifh  before  he  gets  the  pure 
metal  5  fand,  and  pebbles,  and 
drofs  ufually  lie  blended  with  it, 
but  the  gold  is  neverthelefs  gold, 
and  will  enrich  the  man  that  em- 
ploys his  pains  to  feek  and  feparate 
it.  Neither  is  there  any  danger  he 
fhould  be  deceived  by  the  mixture. 
Every  man  carries  about  him  a 
touchftone,  if  he  will  make  ufe  of 
it,  to  diftinguifli  fubftantial  gold 
from  fuperficial  glitterings,  truth 
from  appearances.  And  indeed  the 
ufe  and  benefit  of  this  touchftone, 
which  is  natural  reafon,  is  fpoiled 
and  loft  only  by  affumed  prejudices, 
overweening  prefumption,  and  nar- 
rowing our  minds.  The  want  of 
exercifmg  it  in  the  full  extent  of 
things    intelligible,    is   that  which 

weakens 
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weakens  and  extinguifhes  this  no- 
ble faculty  in  us.  Trace  it,  and 
fee  whether  it  be  not  fo.  The  day- 
labourer  in  a  country  village  has 
commonly  but  a  fmall  pittance  of 
knowledge,  becaufe  his  ideas  and 
notions  have  been  confined  to  the 
narrow  bounds  of  a  poor  converfa- 
tion  and  employment:  the  low  me- 
chanic of  a  country  town  does 
fomewhat  outdo  him;  porters  and 
coblers  of  great  cities  furpafs  them. 
A  country  gentleman,  who  leaving 
latin  and  learning  in  the  univeiTity, 
removes  thence  to  his  manfion 
houfe,  and  affociates  with  neigh- 
bours of  the  fame  ftrain,  who  reiifli 
nothing  but  hunting  and  a  bottle ; 
with  thofe  alone  he  fpends  his  time, 
with  thofe  alone  he  converfes,  and 
can  away  with  no  company  whofe 
difcourfe  goes  beyond  what  claret 
c  2  and 
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and  diffolutenefs  infpire.  Such  a 
patriot,  formed  in  this  happy  way 
of  improvement,  cannot  fail,  as  we 
fee,  to  give  notable  decifions  upon 
the  bench  at  quarter  feflions,  and 
eminent  proofs  of  his  fkill  in  poli- 
tics, when  the  flrength  of  his  purfe 
and  party  have  advanced  him  to  a 
more  confpicuous  ftation.  To  fuch 
a  one  truly  an  ordinary  coffee-houfe 
gleaner  of  the  city  is  an  errant 
llatefman,  and  as  much  fuperior  to, 
as  a  man  converfant  about  White- 
hall and  the  court,  is  to  an  ordinary 
ihopkeeper.  To  carry  this  a  little 
farther.  Here  is  one  muffled  up  in 
the  zeal  and  infallibility  of  his  own 
fe61,  and  will  not  touch  a  book,  or 
enter  into  debate  with  a  perfon  that 
will  queftion  any  of  thofe  things 
which  to  him  are  facred.  Another 
furveys  our  differences  in  religion, 

with 
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With  an  equitable  and  fair  indiffer- 
ence, and  fo  finds  probably  that 
none  of  them  are  in  every  thing 
unexceptionable.  Thefe  divifions 
and  fyftems  were  made  by  men,  and 
carry  the  mark  of  fallible  on  them ; 
and  in  thofe  whom  he  differs  from, 
and  till  he  opened  his  eyes,  had  a 
general  prejudice  againfl,  he  meets 
with  more  to  be  faid  for  a  great 
many  things  than  before  he  was 
aware  of,  or  could  have  imagined. 
Which  of  thefe  two  now  is  mofl 
likely  to  judge  right  in  our  reUgious 
controverfies,  and  to  be  mofl  flored 
with  truth,  the  mark  all  pretend  to 
aim  at  ?  All  thefe  men  that  I  have 
inflanced  in,  thus  unequally  fur- 
nilhed  with  truth,  and  advanced  in 
knowledge,  I  fuppofe  of  equal  na- 
tural parts ;  all  the  odds  between 
them  has  been  the  different  fcope 
c  3  that 
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that  has  been  given  to  their  under? 
{landings  to  range  in,  for  the  ga- 
thering up  of  information,  and  fur- 
nifhing  their  heads  with  ideas,  no- 
tions and  obfervations,  whereon  to 
employ  their  minds,  and  form  their 
underftandings. 

It  Vv'ill  pofTibly  be  objected,  who 
is  fufhcient  for  all  this  ?  I  anfwer, 
more  than  can  be  imagined.  Every 
one  knows  what  his  proper  bufmefs 
is,  and  what,  according  to  the  cha- 
ra6ler  he  makes  of  himfelf,  the 
world  may  juftly  expect  of  him ; 
and  to  anfwer  that,  he  will  find  he 
will  have  time  and  opportunity 
enough  to  furnifli  himfelf,  if  he 
will  not  deprive  himfelf  by  a  nar- 
rownefs  of  fpirit,  of  thofe  helps  that 
are  at  hand.  I  do  not  fay  to  be  a 
good  geographer  that  a  man  fliould 

vifit 
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vifit  every  mountain,  river,  pro- 
montory and  creek  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  view  the  buildings,  and 
furvey  the  land  every  where,  as  if 
he  were  going  to  make  a  purchafe. 
But  yet  every  one  muft  allow,  that 
he  fhall  know  a  country  better  that 
makes  often  Tallies  into  it,  and  tra- 
verfes  it  up  and  down,  than  he  that 
like  a  mill  horfe  goes  ftill  round  in 
the  fame  track,  or  keeps  within  the 
narrow  bounds  of  a  field  or  two  that 
delight  him.  He  that  will  enquire 
out  the  beft  books  in  every  fcience, 
and  inform  himfelf  of  the  moft 
material  authors  of  the  feveral  fe6ls 
of  philofophy  and  religion,  will  not 
find  it  an  infinite  work  to  acquaint 
himfelf  with  the  fentiments  of  man- 
kind concerning  the  moft  weighty 
and  comprchenfive  fubje<5ls.  Let 
him  exercife  the  freedom  of  his  rea- 
C4  fon 
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fon  and  underflanding  in  fuch  a 
latitude  as  this,  and  his  mind  will 
be  ftrengthened,  his  capacity  en- 
larged, his  faculties  improved:  and 
the  light  which  the  remote  and  fcat- 
tered  parts  of  truth  will  give  to  one 
another,  will  fo  affift  his  judgment, 
that  he  will  feldom  be  widely  out, 
or  mifs  giving  proof  of  a  clear  head, 
and  a  comprehenfive  knowledge. 
At  leaft,  this  is  the  only  way  I  know 
to  give  the  underftanding  it's  due 
improvement,  to  the  full  extent  of 
it's  capacity,  and  to  diftinguifli  the 
two  moft  different  things  I  know  in 
the  world,  a  logical  chicaner  from 
a  man  of  reafon.  Only  he  that 
would  thus  give  the  mind  it's  flight, 
and  fend  abroad  his  enquiries  into 
all  parts  after  truth,  muft  be  fure 
to  fettle  in  his  head  determined 
ideas  of  all  that  he   employs  his 

thoughts 
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thoughts  about,  and  never  fail  tp 
judge  himfelf,  and  judge  unbiafTedly 
of  all  that  he  receives  from  others, 
either  in  their  writings  or  difcourfes. 
Reverence  or  prejudice  mufl  not  be 
fufFered  to  give  beauty  or  deformity 
to  any  of  their  opinions. 

SECTION     IV. 
PRACTICE  AND  HABITS. 

We  are  born  with  faculties  and 
powers  capable  almoft  of  any  thing, 
fuch  at  lead  as  would  carry  us  far- 
ther than  can  eafily  be  imagined : 
but  it  is  only  the  exercife  of  thofe 
powers  which  gives  us  ability  and 
ikill  in  any  thing,  and  leads  us  to- 
wards perfe6lion. 

A  middle  aged  ploughman  will 
fcarce  ever  be  brought  to  the  car- 
riage 
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riage  and  language  of  a  gentleman, 
though  his  body  be  as  well  propor- 
tioned, and  his  joints  as  fupple,  and 
his  natural  parts  not  any  way  infe- 
rior. The  legs  of  a  dancing  mafter, 
and  the  fingers  of  a  mufician  fall  as 
it  were  naturally  without  thought 
or  pains  into  regular  and  admirable 
motions.  Bid  them  change  their 
parts,  and  they  will  in  vain  endea- 
vour to  produce  like  motions  in  the 
members  not  ufed  to  them,  and  it 
will  require  length  of  time  and  long 
practice  to  attain  but  fome  degrees 
of  a  like  ability.  What  incredible 
and  aftonifhing  a6lions  do  we  find 
rope  dancers  and  tumblers  bring 
their  bodies  to ;  not  but  that  fun- 
dry  in  almoft  all  manual  arts  are  as 
wonderful  i  but  I  name  thofe  which 
the  world  takes  notice  of  for  fuch, 
becaufe  on  that  very  account,  they 
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give  money  to  fee  them.  All  thefe 
admired  motions  beyond  the  reach, 
and  almoft  the  conception  of  un- 
pra6tifed  fpedlators,  are  nothing  but 
the  mere  effects  of  ufe  and  induftry 
in  men,  whofe  bodies  have  nothing 
pecuhar  in  them  from  thofe  of  the 
amazed  lookers  on. 

As  it  is  in  the  body,  fo  it  is  in 
the  mind  3  pra6tice  makes  it  what 
it  is,  and  moft  even  of  thofe  excel- 
lences which  are  looked  on  as  na- 
tural endowments,  will  be  found 
when  examined  into  more  narrow- 
ly, to  be  the  produ6l  of  exercife, 
and  to  be  raifed  to  that  pitch  only 
by  repeated  adlions.  Some  men  are 
remarked  for  pleafantnefs  in  raillery; 
others  for  apologues  and  appofite 
diverting  ftories.  This  is  apt  to  be 
taken  for  the  effe6l  of  pure  nature, 

and 
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and  that  the  rather,  becaufe  it  is 
not  got  by  rules,  and  thofe  who 
excel  in  either  of  them,  never  pur- 
pofely  fet  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of 
it  as  an  art  to  be  learnt.  But  yet  it 
is  true,  that  at  firft  fome  lucky  hit 
which  took  with  fome  body,  and 
gained  him  commendation,  encou- 
raged him  to  try  again,  inclined  his 
thoughts  and  endeavours  that  way, 
till  at  laft  he  infenfibly  got  a  facility 
in  it  without  perceiving  how,  and 
that  is  attributed  wholly  to  nature, 
which  was  much  more  the  efFe<5l  of 
ufe  and  practice.  I  do  not  deny 
that  natural  difpofition  may  often 
give  the  firft  rife  to  itj  but  that 
never  carries  a  man  far  without  ufe 
and  exercife,  and  it  is  pra6lice  alone 
that  brings  the  powers  of  the  mind 
as  well  as  thofe  of  the  body  to  their 
perfedtion.      Many  a  good  poetic 

vein 
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Vein  is  buried  under  a  trade,  and 
never  produces  any  thing  for  want 
of  improvement.  We  fee  the  ways 
of  difcourfe  and  reafoning  are  very 
different,  even  concerning  the  fame 
matter,  at  court  and  in  the  univer- 
fity.  And  he  that  will  go  but  from 
Wejiminfier-hall  to  the  Exchange^  will 
find  a  different  genius  and  turn  in 
their  ways  of  talking,  and  yet  one 
cannot  think  that  all  whofe  lot  fell 
in  the  city  were  born  with  different 
parts  from  thofe  who  were  bred  at 
the  univerfity  or  inns  of  court. 

To  what  purpofe  all  this,  but  to 
fliew  that  the  difference  fo  obferva- 
ble  in  men*s  underftandings  and 
parts,  does  not  arife  fo  much  from 
their  natural  faculties  as  acquired 
habits.  He  would  be  laughed  at  that 
fiiould  go  about  to  make  a  fine  dan- 
cer 
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cer  out  of  a  country  hedger,  at  paft 
fifty.  And  he  will  not  have  much 
better  fuccefs,  who  fhall  endea- 
vour at  that  age  to  make  a  man 
reafon  well,  or  fpeak  handfomely 
who  has  never  been  ufed  to  it, 
though  you  fhould  lay  before  him 
a  collection  of  all  the  befl  precepts 
of  logic  or  oratory.  No  body  is 
made  any  thing  by  hearing  of  rules, 
or  laying  them  up  in  his  memory ; 
pra6tice  muft  fettle  the  habit  of  do- 
ing without  relieving  on  the  rule, 
and  you  may  as  well  hope  to  make 
a  good  painter  or  mufician  extem- 
pore by  a  le6lure  and  inftruftion  in 
the  arts  of  mufic  and  painting,  as 
a  coherent  thinker,  or  ftri6l  reafon- 
er  by  a  fet  of  rules,  fhewing  him 
wherein  right  reafoning  confifls. 


This  being  fo  that  defecls  and 


weak- 
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weaknefs  in  men's  underftandings, 
as  well  as  other  faculties,  come  from 
want  of  a  right  ufe  of  their  own 
minds,  I  am  apt  to  think  the  fault 
is  generally  miflaid  upon  nature, 
and  there  is  often  a  complaint  of 
want  of  parts,  when  the  fault  lies 
in  want  of  a  due  improvement  of 
them.  We  fee  men  frequently  dex- 
trous and  fliarp  enough  in  making 
a  bargain,  who,  if  you  reafon  with 
them  about  matters  of  religion,  ap- 
pear perfe6lly  flupid. 

SECTION      V. 
IDEAS. 

I  will  not  here,  in  what  relates 
to  the  right  condu6l  and  improve- 
ment of  the  underftanding,  repeat 
again  the  getting  clear  and  deter- 
mined ideas,  and  the  employing  our 

thoughts 
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thoughts  rather  about  them,  thati 
about  founds  put  for  them,  nor  of 
fettling  the  fignification  of  words 
which  we  ufe  with  ourfelves  in  the 
fearch  of  truth,  or  with  others  in 
difcourfing  about  it.  Thofe  hin- 
derances  of  our  underflandings  in 
the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  I  have 
fufficiently  enlarged  upon  in  another 
place  i  fo  that  nothing  more  needs 
here  to  be  faid  of  thofe  matters^ 

SECTION      VI. 
PRINCIPLES. 

There  is  another  fault  that  flops 
or  mifleads  men  in  their  knowledge, 
which  I  have  alfo  fpoken  fomething 
of,  but  yet  is  necellary  to  mention 
here  again,  that  we  may  examine  it 
to  the  bottom,  and  fee  the  root  it 
fprings  from, and  that  is,  a  cuflom  of 
'  taking 
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taking  up  with  principles  that  are 
not  felfevident,  and  very  often  not 
{o  much  as  true.  It  is  not  unufaal 
to  fee  men  reft  their  opinions  upon 
foundations  that  have  no  more  cer- 
tainty and  folidity  than  the  propor- 
tions built  on  them,  and  embraced 
for  their  fake.  Such  foundations 
are  thefe  and  the  Hke,  viz.  the  foun- 
ders or  leaders  of  my  party  are  good 
men,  and  therefore  their  tenets  are 
true ;  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  fe6l  that 
is  erroneous,  therefore  it  is  falfej  it 
hath  been  long  received  in  the  world, 
therefore  it  is  true  3  or  it  is  new^ 
and  therefore  falfe. 

Thefe,  and  many  the  like, which  are 
by  no  means  the  meafures  of  truths 
and  falfliood,  the  generality  of  men 
make  the  ftandards  by  which  they 
accuftom  their  underftanding  to 
D  judge. 
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judge.  And  thus  they  falling  into 
a  habit  of  determining  truth  and 
falfhood  by  fuch  wrong  meafures, 
it  is  no  wonder  they  fhould  embrace 
error  for  certainty,  and  be  very  po- 
fitive  in  things  they  have  no  ground 
for. 

There  is  not  any  who  pretends  to 
the  leaft  reafon,  but  when  any  of 
thefe  his  falfe  maxims  are  brought 
to  the  teft,  mull  acknowledge  them 
to  be  fallible,  and  fuch  as  he  will 
not  allow  in  thofe  that  differ  from 
him ;  and  yet  after  he  is  convinced 
of  this,  you  fliall  fee  him  go  on  in 
the  ufe  of  them,  and  the  very  next 
occafion  that  offers  argue  again  up- 
on the  fame  grounds.  Would  one 
not  be  ready  to  think  tliat  men  are 
willing  to  impofe  upon  themfelves, 
and  miilead  their  own  underftand- 
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{landings,  who  condudl  thembyfuch 
wrong  meafures,  even  after  they  fee 
they  cannot  be  relied  on  ?  But  yet 
they  will  not  appear  fo  blameable  as 
may  be  thought  at  firft  fight;  for  I 
think  there  are  a  great  many  that 
argue  thus  in  earneft,  and  do  it  not 
to  impofe  on  themfelves  or  others. 
They  are  perfuaded  of  what  they 
fay,  and  think  there  is  weight  in  it, 
though  in  a  like  cafe  they  have  been 
convinced  there  is  none;  but  men 
would  be  intolerable  to  themfelves, 
and  contemptible  to  others,  if  they 
fhould  embrace  opinions  without 
any  ground,  and  hold  what  they 
could  give  no  manner  of  reafon  for. 
True  or  falfe,  folid  or  fandy,  the 
mind  muft  have  fome  foundation 
to  refl:  itfelf  upon,  and  as  I  have 
remarked  in  another  place,  it  no 
fooner  entertains  any  propofition, 
D  2  but 
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but  it  prefently  haftens  to  feme  hy- 
pothefis  to  bottom  it  on,  till  then 
it  is  unquiet  and  unfettled.  So 
much  do  our  own  very  tempers  dif- 
pofe  us  to  a  right  ufe  of  our  under- 
ftandings  if  we  would  follow  as  we 
fliould  the  inclinations  of  our  na- 
ture. 

In  fome  matters  of  concernment, 
efpecially  thofe  of  religion,  men  are 
not  permitted  to  be  always  waver- 
ing and  uncertain,  they  mufl  em- 
brace and  profefs  fome  tenets  or 
others  and  it  would  be  a  fhame, 
nay,  a  contradi6lion  too  heavy  for 
any  one's  mind  to  lie  conftantly 
under,  for  him  to  pretend  ferioufly 
to  be  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  any 
religion,  and  yet  not  to  be  able  to 
give  any  reafon  of  his  belief,  or 
to  fay  any  thing  for  his  preference 

of 
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of  this  to  any  other  opinion ;  and 
therefore  they  muft  make  ufe  of 
fome  principles  or  other,  and  thofe 
can  be  no  other  than  fuch  as  they 
have  and  can  manage  j  and  to  fay 
they  are  not  in  earneft  perfuaded  by 
them,  and  do  not  reft  upon  thofe 
they  make  ufe  of,  is  contrary  to  ex- 
perience, and  to  allege  that  they  arc 
not  mifled  when  we  complain  they 
are. 

If  this  be  fo,  it  will  be  urged, 
why  then  do  they  not  rather  make 
ufe  of  fure  and  unqueftionable  prin- 
ciples, than  reft  on  fuch  grounds 
as  may  deceive  them,  and  will,  as 
is  vifible,  ferve  to  fupport  error  as 
well  as  truth  ? 

To  this  I  anfwer,  the  reafon  why 

they  do  not  make  ufe  of  better  and 

D  3  furer 
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furer  principles,  is  becaufe  they 
cannot :  but  this  inabiUty  proceeds  • 
not  ffonp^  want  of  natural  parts  (for 
thofe  few  whofe  cafe  that  is  are  to 
be  excufed)  but  for  want  of  ufe  and 
exercife.  Few  men  are  from  their 
youth  accuftomed  to  ftricl  reafon- 
ing,  and  to  trace  the  dependance  of 
any  truth  in  a  long  train  of  confe- 
quences  to  it's  remote  principles, 
and  to  obferve  it's  connection  ;  and 
he  that  by  frequent  pra6lice  has  not 
been  ufed  to  this  employment  of 
his  underflanding,  it  is  no  more 
wonder  that  he  fhould  not,  when 
Jie  is  grown  into  years,  be  able  to 
bring  his  mind  to  it,  than  that  he 
fhould  not  be  on  a  fudden  able  to 
grave  or  defign,  dance  on  the  ropes, 
or  write  a  gOod  hand,  who  has 
never  pra^lifed  either  of  them, 

Nay, 
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Nay,  the  moft  of  men  are  fo 
wholly  ftrangers  to  this,  that  they 
do  not  fo  much  as  perceive  their 
want  of  it,  they  difpatch  the  ordina- 
ry bufinefs  of  their  callings  by  rote, 
as  we  fay,  as  they  have  learnt  it, 
and  if  at  any  time  they  mifs  fuccefs, 
they  impute  it  to  any  thing  rather 
than  want  of  thought  or  fkill,  that 
they  conclude  (becaufe  they  know 
no  better)  they  have  in  perfection  j 
or  if  there  be  any  fubje6l  that  iii- 
tereft  or  fancy  has  recommended  to 
their  thoughts,  their  reafoning  about 
it  is  flill  after  their  own  fafhion,  be 
it  better  or  worfe,  it  ferves  their 
turns,  and  is  the  beft  they  are  ac- 
quainted with;  and  therefore  when 
they  are  led  by  it  into  miftakes,  and 
their  bufmefs  fucceeds  accordingly, 
they  impute  it  to  any  crofs  acci- 
dent, or  default  of  others,  rather 
D  4  than 
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than  to  their  own  want  of  under- 
flanding;  that  is,  what  no  body  dis- 
covers or  complains  of  in  himfelf. 
Whatfoever  made  his  buhnefs  to 
mifcarry,  it  was  not  want  of  right 
thought  and  judgment  in  himielf : 
he  fees  no  fuch  defe6i:  in  himfelf, 
but  is  fatisfied  that  he  carries  on  his 
defigns  well  enough  by  his  own  rea^ 
foning,  or  at  leaft  fhould  have  done, 
had  it  not  been  for  unlucky  tra- 
verfes  not  in  his  power.  Thus  be- 
ing content  with  this  fiiort  and 
very  imperfe6l  ufe  of  his  under- 
ftanding,  he  never  aoubles  himfelf 
to  feek  out  methods  of  improving 
his  mind,  and  Hves  all  his  life  with- 
out any  notion  of  clofe  reafoning, 
in  a  continued  connexion  of  a  long 
train  of  confequences  from  fure 
foundations,  fuch  as  is  requifite  for 
the  making  out,  and  clearing  moft 

of 
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of  the  fpeculative  truths  moft  men 
own  to  believe,  and  are  moft  con- 
cerned in.  Not  to  mention  here 
what  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  infift 
on  by  and  by  more  fully,  viz.  that 
in  many  cafes  it  is  not  one  feries  of 
confequences  will  ferve  the  turn, 
but  many  different  and  oppolite  de- 
duftlons  muft  be  examined  and  laid 
together,  before  a  man  can  come  to 
make  a  right  judgment  of  the  point 
in  queftion.  What  then  can  be 
expected  from  men  that  neither  fee 
the  want  of  ar>y  fuch  kind  of  rea- 
foning  as  this ;  nor  if  they  do,  know 
they  how  to  fet  about  it,  or  could 
perform  it?  You  may  as  well  fet 
a  countryman  who  fcarce  knows 
the  figures,  and  never  caft  up  a 
funi  of  three  particulars,  to  ftate  a 
merchant's  long  account,  and  find 
the  true  balance  of  it. 

What 
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What  then  fhould  be  done  in  the 
cafe?  I  anfwer,  we  fhould  always 
remember  what  I  faid  above,  that 
the  faculties  of  our  fouls  are  im- 
proved and  made  ufeful  to  us,  juft 
after  the  fame  manner  as  our  bodies 
are.  Would  you  have  a  man  write 
or  paint,  dance  or  fence  well,  or 
perform  any  other  manual  opera- 
tion dexteroully  and  with  eafe,  let 
him  have  ever  fo  much  vigour  and 
a61:ivity,  fupplenefs  and  addrefs  na- 
turally, yet  no  body  expects  this 
from  him  unlefs  he  has  been  ufed 
to  it,  and  has  employed  time  and 
pains  in  fafhioning  and  forming  his 
hand  or  outward  parts  to  thefe  mo- 
tions. Juft  fo  it  is  in  the  mind, 
would  you  have  a  man  reafon  well, 
you  muft  ufe  him  to  it  betimes, 
exercife  his  mind  in  obferving  the 
connection  of  ideas,  and  following 

them 
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them  in  train.  Nothing  does  this 
better  than  mathematics,  which 
therefore  I  think  fhould  be  taught 
all  thofe  who  have  the  time  and 
opportunity,  not  fo  much  to  make 
them  mathematicians,  as  to  make 
them  reafonable  creatures ;  for 
though  we  all  call  ourfelves  fo,  be- 
caufe  we  are  born  to  it  if  we  pleafe, 
yet  we  may  truly  fay  nature  gives 
us  but  the  feeds  of  it  j  we  are  born 
to  be,  if  we  pleafe,  rational  crea- 
tures, but  it  is  ufe  and  exercifc  only 
that  makes  us  fo,  and  we  are  indeed 
fo  no  farther  than  induftry  and  ap^ 
plication  has  carried  us.  And  there^ 
fore  in  ways  of  reafoning  which 
men  have  not  been  ufed  to,  he  that 
will  obferve  the  conclufions  they 
take  up,  muft  be  fatisfied  they  are 
not  all  rational. 

This 
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This  has  been  the  lefs  taken  no- 
tice of,  becaufe  every  one  in  his 
private  affairs,  ufes  fome  fort  of  rea- 
foning  or  other,  enough  to  deno- 
minate him  reafonable.  But  the 
miftake  is,  that  he  that  is  found  rea- 
fonable in  one  thing  is  concluded  to 
be  fo  in  all,  and  to  think  or  fay 
other  wife,  is  thought  fo  unjuft  an 
affront,  and  fo  fenfelefs  a  cenfure, 
that  no  body  ventures  to  do  it.  It 
looks  like  the  degradation  of  a  man 
below  the  dignity  of  his  nature.  It 
is  true,  that  he  that  reafons  well  in 
any  one  thing,  has  a  mind  naturally 
capable  of  reafoning  well  in  others, 
and  to  the  fame  degree  of  ftrength  and 
cle^nefs,  and  pofTibly  much  greater, 
had  his  underflanding  been  fo  em- 
ployed. But  it  is  as  true,  that  he  who 
can  reafon  well  to  day  about  one  fort 
of  matters,  cannot  at  all  reafon  to 

day 
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day  about  others,  though  perhaps  a 
year  hence  he  may.  But  wherever 
a  man's  rational  faculty  fails  him, 
and  will  not  ferve  him  to  reafon, 
there  we  cannot  fay  he  is  rational, 
how  capable  foever  he  may  be  by 
time  and  exercife  to  become  fo. 

Try  in  men  of  low  and  mean  edu- 
cation, who  have  never  elevated  their 
thoughts  above  the  fpade  and  the 
plough,  nor  looked  beyond  the  or- 
dinary drudgery  of  a  day  labourer. 
Take  the  thoughts  of  fuch  an  one, 
ufed  for  many  years  to  one  track, 
out  of  that  narrov/  compafs  he  has 
been  all  his  life  confined  to,  you 
will  find  him  no  more  capable  of 
reafoning  than  almofl  a  perfect  na- 
tural. Some  one  or  two  rules  on 
which  their  conclufions  immediately 
depend,  you  will  find  in  moft  men 

have 
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have  governed  all  their  thoughts  5 
thefe,  true  or  falfe,  have  been  the 
maxims  they  have  been  guided  by : 
take  thefe  from  them,  and  they  are 
perfe6lly  at  a  lofs,  their  compafs  and 
pole  ftar  then  are  gone,  and  their 
underflanding  is  perfeflly  at  a  non- 
plus, and  therefore  they  either  im- 
mediately return  to  their  old  max- 
ims again  as  the  foundations  of  all 
truth  to  them,  notwithftanding  all 
that  can  be  faid  to  fhew  their  w^eak- 
nefs  J  or  if  they  give  them  up  to  their 
reafons,  they  with  them  give  up  all 
truth  and  further  enquiry,  and 
think  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  cer- 
tainty. For  if  you  v^ould  enlarge 
their  thoughts,  and  fettle  them  up- 
on more  remote  and  furer  princi- 
ples, they  either  cannot  eafily  ap- 
prehend them,  or  if  they  can,  know 
not  what  ufe  to  make  of  them^  for 

long 
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long  dedu6lions  from  remote  prin- 
ples,  is  what  they  have  not  been  ufed 
to,  and  cannot  manage. 

What  then,  can  grown  men  never 
be  improved  or  enlarged  in  their 
underftandings  ?  I  fay  not  fo,  but 
this  I  think  I  may  fay,  that  it  will 
not  be  done  without  induflry  and 
application,  which  will  require  more 
time  and  pains  than  grown  men, 
fettled  in  their  courfe  of  life,  will 
allow  to  it,  and  therefore  very  fel- 
dom  is  done.     And  this  veiy  capa- 
city of  attaining  it  by  ufe  and  exer- 
cife  only,  brings  us  back  to  that 
which  I  laid  down  before,  that  it  is 
only    practice   that   improves   our 
minds  as  well  as  bodies,  and  we  mufl 
expe^l  nothing    from   our  under- 
ftandings any  farther  than  they  are 
pcrfecled  by  habits. 

The 
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The  Americans  are  not  all  born 
with  worfe  underftandings  than  the 
Europeans^  though  we  fee  none  of 
them  have  fuch  reaches  in  the  arts 
and  fciences.  And  among  the  chil- 
dren of  a  poor  countryman,  the 
lucky  chance  of  education  and  get- 
ting into  the  world,  gives  one  infi- 
nitely the  fuperiority  in  parts  over 
the  reft,  who  continuing  at  home, 
had  continued  alfo  juft  of  the  fame 
fize  with  his  brethren. 

He  that  has  to  do  with  young 
fcholars,  efpecially  in  mathematics, 
may  perceive  how  their  minds  open 
by  degrees,  and  how  it  is  exercile 
alone  that  opens  them.  Sometimes 
they  will  ftick  a  long  time  at  a  part 
of  a  demonftration,  not  for  want  of 
will  and  appUcation,  but  really  for 
want  of  perceiving  the  connexion 

of 
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of  two  ideas ;  that,  to  one  whofe 
underftanding  is  more  exercifed,  is 
as  vifible  as  any  thing  can  be. 
The  fame  would  be  with  a  grown 
man  beginning  to  ftudy  mathema- 
tics, the  underltanding  for  want  of 
life,  often  fticks  in  very  plain  way, 
and  he  himfelf  that  is  fo  puzzled, 
when  he  comes  to  fee  the  connec- 
tion, wonders  what  it  was  he  (luck 
at  in  a  cafe  fo  plain. 

SECTION      VII. 
MATHEMATICS. 

I  have  mentioned  mathematics  as 
a  way  to  fettle  in  the  mind  an  habit 
of  reafoning  clofely  and  in  train  ^  not 
that  I  think  it  neceffaiy  that  all 
men  fliould  be  deep  mathemati- 
cians, but  that  having  got  the  way 
of  reafoning,  which  that  ftudy  ne- 
E  cefTarily 
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cefTarily  brings  the  mind  to,  they 
might  be  able  to  transfer  it  to  other 
parts  of  knowledge  as  they  fhall 
have  occafion.  For  in  all  forts  of 
reafoning,  every  fmgle  argument 
fhould  be  managed  as  a  mathema- 
tical demonftration,  the  conne6lion 
and  dependance  of  ideas  fliould  be 
followed  till  the  mind  is  brought  to 
the  fource  on  which  it  bottoms,  and 
obferves  the  coherence  all  along, 
though  in  proofs  of  probability, 
one  fuch  train  is  not  enough  to  fet- 
tle the  judgment  as  in  demonftra- 
tive  knowledge. 

Where  a  truth  is  made  out  by 
one  demonftration,  there  needs  no 
farther  enquiry,  but  in  probabilities 
where  there  wants  demonftration  to 
eftablilli  the  truth  beyond  doubt, 
there  it  is  not  enough  to  trace  one 

.argu- 
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argument  to  it's  fource,  and  ob- 
ferve  it's  ftrength  and  weaknefs, 
but  all  the  arguments,  after  having 
been  fo  examined  on  both  fides, 
muft  be  laid  in  balance  one  againft 
another,  and  upon  the  whole  the 
underftanding  determine  it's  afTent. 

This  is  a  way  of  rcafoning  the 
underftanding  fhould  be  accuftom- 
ed  to,  which  is  fo  different  from 
what  the  illiterate  are  ufed  to,  that 
even  learned  men  oftentimes  feem 
to  have  very  little  or  no  notion  of 
it.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered,  fince 
the  way  of  difputing  in  the  fchools 
leads  them  quite  away  from  it,  by 
infifting  on  one  topical  argument, 
by  the  fuccefs  of  which  the  truth 
or  falfhood  of  the  queftion  is  to  be 
determined,  and  viftory  adjudged  to 
the  opponent  or  defendant;  which 
E  2  is 
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is  all  one  as  if  one  fliould  balance 
an  account  by  one  ium  charged  and 
difcharged,  when  there  are  an  hun- 
dred others  to  be  taken  into  confi- 
deration. 

This  therefore  it  would  be  well 
if  men's  minds  were  accullomed  to, 
and  that  early,  that  they  might  not 
ereft  their  opinions  upon  one  fni- 
gle  view,  when  fo  many  other  are 
requifite  to  make  up  the  account, 
and  muft  come  into  the  reckoning 
before  a  man  can  form  a  right 
judgment.  This  would  enlarge  their 
minds,  and  give  a  due  freedom  to 
their  underllandings,  that  they 
might  not  be  led  into  error  by  pre- 
fumption,  lazinefs  or  precipitancy  j 
for  I  think  no  body  can  approve 
fuch  a  conduct  of  the  underftand- 
ing,  as  fiiould  miflead  it  from  truth, 

though 
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though  it  be  ever  fo  much  in  fa- 
fhion  to  make  ufe  of  it. 

To  this  perhaps  it  will  be  objefl- 
ed,  that  to  manage  the  underfland- 
ing,  as  I  propofe,  would  require 
every  man  to  be  a  fcholar,  and  to 
be  furnifhed  with  all  the  materials 
of  knowledge,  and  exercifed  in  all 
the  ways  of  reafoning.  To  which 
I  anfwer,  that  it  is  a  fliame  for  thofe 
that  have  time,  and  the  means  to 
attain  knowledge,  to  want  any  helps 
or  affiftance  for  the  improvement 
of  their  underftandings,  that  are  to 
be  got,  and  to  fuch  I  would  be 
thought  here  chiefly  to  fpeak. 
Thofe  methinks,  who  by  the  indu- 
ftry  and  parts  of  their  anceftors, 
have  been  fet  free  from  a  conftant 
drudgery  to  their  backs  and  their  bel- 
lies, fliould  beflowfome  of  their  fpare 
E  3  time 
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time  on  their  heads,  and  open  their 
ininds  by  fome  trials  and  efTays  in 
all  the  forts  and  matters  of  reafon- 
ing.  I  have  before  mentioned  ma- 
thematics, wherein  algebra  gives 
new  helps  and  views  to  the  nnder- 
ftanding.  If  I  propofe  thefe,  it  is 
not,  as  I  faid,  to  make  every  man  a 
thorough  mathematician,  or  a  deep 
algebraift ;  but  yet  I  think  the  ftudy 
of  them  is  of  infinite  ufe  even  to 
grown  men  j  firfl  by  experimentally 
convincing  them,  that  to  make  any 
one  reafon  well,  it  is  not  enough  to 
have  parts  wherewith  he  is  fatisfied, 
and  that  ferve  him  well  enough  in 
his  ordinary  courfe.  A  man  in  thofe 
lludies  will  fee,  that  however  good 
he  may  think  his  underftanding,  yet 
in  many  things,  and  thofe  very  vi- 
fible,  it  may  fail  him.  This  would 
take  off  that  prefumption  that  mofl 

men 
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men  have  of  themfelves  in  this  part; 
and  they  would  not  be  fo  apt  to 
think  their  minds  wanted  no  helps 
to  enlarge  them,  that  there  could  be 
nothing  added  to  the  acutenefs  and 
penetration  of  their  underftandings. 

Secondly,  the  ftudy  of  mathema- 
tics would  fhew  them  the  neceflity 
there  is  in  reafoning,  to  feparate  all 
the  diftin6l  ideas,  and  fee  the  habi- 
tudes that  all  thofe  concerned  in 
the  prefent  enquiry  have  to  one  an- 
other, and  to  lay  by  thofe  which 
relate  not  to  the  proportion  in 
hand,  and  wholly  to  leave  them  out 
of  the  reckoning.  This  is  that, 
which  in  other  fubje6ls  befides 
quantity,  is  what  is  abfolutely  re- 
quifite  to  juft  reafoning,  though  in 
them  it  is  not  fo  eafily  obferved, 
nor  fo  carefully  pradlifed.  In  thofe 
E  4  parts 
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parts  of  knowledge  where  it  is 
thought  demonflration  has  nothing 
to  do,  men  reafon  as  it  were  in  the 
lumpi  and  if  upon  a  fummary  and 
confufed  view,  or  upon  a  partial 
confideration,  they  can  raife  the 
appearance  of  a  probability,  they 
ufually  reft  content;  efpecially  if  it 
be  in  a  difpute  where  every  little 
flraw  is  laid  hold  on,  and  every 
thing  that  can  but  be  drawn  in  any 
way  to  give  colour  to  the  argument, 
is  advanced  with  oftentation.  But 
that  mind  is  not  in  a  pofture  to 
find  the  truth,  that  does  not  di- 
flin6lly  take  all  the  parts  afunder, 
and  omitting  what  is  not  at  all  to 
the  point,  draw  a  conclufiOn  from 
the  refult  of  all  the  particulars 
which  any  way  influence  it.  There 
is  another  no  lefs  ufeful  habit  to  be 
got  by  an  application  to  mathema- 
tical 
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tkal  demonflrations,  and  that  is,  of 
ufing  the  mind  to  a  long  train  of 
confequences  j  but  having  mention- 
ed that  already,  I  fliall  not  again 
here  repeat  it, 

As  to  men  whofe  fortunes  and 
time  is  narrower,  what  may  fuffice 
them  is  not  of  that  vaft  extent  as 
may  be  imagined,  and  fo  comes  not 
within  the  obje6lion. 

No  body  is  under  an  obligation 
to  know  eyery  thing.  Knowledge 
and  fcience  in  general,  is  the  bufi- 
nefs  only  of  thofe  who  are  at  eafe 
and  leifurc.  Thofe  who  have  par- 
ticular callings  ought  to  underftand 
them  J  and  it  is  no  unreafonable 
propofal,  nor  impoihble  to  be  com- 
pafled,  that  they  fliould  think  and 
^'eafon   right   about  what  is  their 

daily 
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daily  employment.  This  one  can- 
not think  them  incapable  of,  with- 
out levelling  them  with  the  brutes, 
and  charging  them  with  a  ftupidity 
below  the  rank  of  rational  creatures. 

SECTION      VIII. 
RELIGION. 

Befides  his  particular  calling  for 
the  fapport  of  this  life,  every  one 
has  a  concern  in  a  future  life,  which 
he  is  bound  to  look  after.  This 
engages  his  thoughts  in  religion ; 
and  here  it  mightily  lies  upon  him  to 
underftand  and  reafon  right.  Men 
therefore  cannot  be  excufed  from  un- 
derftanding  the  words,  and  framing 
the  general  notions  relating  to  re- 
ligion, right.  The  one  day  of  feven, 
befides  other  days  of  reft,  allows  in 
the  chriftian  world  time  enough  for 

.  this 
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this  (had  they  no  other  idle  hours) 
if  they  would  but  make  ufe  of  thefe 
vacancies  from  their  daily  labour, 
and  apply  themfelves  to  an  im- 
provement of  knowledge,  with  as 
much  diligence  as  they  often  do  to 
a  great  many  other  things  that  are 
ufelefs,  and  had  but  thofe  that 
would  enter  them  according  to  their 
feveral  capacities  in  a  right  way  to 
this  knowledge.  The  original  make 
of  their  minds  is  like  that  of  other 
men,  and  they  would  be  found  not 
to  want  underftanding  fit  to  receive 
the  knowledge  of  religion,  if  they 
were  a  little  encouraged  and  helped 
in  it  as  they  lliould  be.  For  there 
are  inftances  of  very  mean  people, 
who  have  raifed  their  minds  to  a 
great  fenfe  and  underftanding  of  re- 
ligion. And  though  thefe  have  not 
been  fo  frequent  as  could  be  wiflied, 

yet 
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yet  they  are  enough  to  clear  that 
condition  of  life  from  a  neceflity  of 
grofs  ignorance,  and  to  fhew  that 
more  might  be  brought  to  be  ra- 
tional creatures  and  chriftians  (for 
they  can  hardly  be  thought  really  to 
be  fo,  who  wearing  the  name,  know 
not  fo  much  as  the  very  prhiciples 
of  that  religion)  if  due  care  were 
taken  of  them.  For,  if  I  miftake 
not,  the  peafantry  lately  in  France 
(a  rank  of  people  under  a  much 
heavier  prelTure  of  want  and  poverty 
than  the  day  labourers  in  E?jgland) 
of  the  reformed  religion,  underftood 
it  much  better,  and  could  fay  more 
for  it  than  thofe  of  a  higher  condi-? 


But  if  it  fhall  be  concluded  that 
the  meaner  fort  of  people  muft  give 
themfelves  up  to  a  brutifh  ftupidity 

in 
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in  the  things  of  their  nearefl  con- 
cernment, which  I  fee  no  reafon  for, 
this  excufes  not  thofe  of  a  freer  for- 
tune and  education,  if  they  negle6l 
their  underflandings,  and  take  no 
care  to  employ  them  as  they  ought, 
and  fet  them  right  in  the  knowledge 
of  thofe  things,  for  which  princi- 
pally they  were  given  them.  At 
leafl  thofe  whofe  plentiful  fortunes 
allow  them  the  opportunities  and 
helps  of  improvements,  are  not 
fo  few,  but  that  it  might  be  hoped 
great  advancements  might  be  made 
in  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  efpecially 
in  that  of  the  greateft  concern  and 
largeft  views,  if  men  would  make  a 
right  ufe  of  their  faculties,  and  ftudy 
their  own  underflandings. 


SEC- 
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SECTION      IX. 
IDEAS. 

Outward  corporeal  obje6ls  that 
conftantly  importune  our  fenfesi 
and  captivate  our  appetites,  fail  not 
to  fill  our  heads  with  lively  and 
lading  ideas  of  that  kind.  Here  the 
mind  needs  not  be  fet  upon  getting 
greater  ftore^  they  offer  themfelves 
fall  enough,  and  are  ufually  enter- 
tained in  fuch  plenty,  and  lodged  fo 
carefully,  that  the  mind  wants  room 
or  attention  for  others  that  it  has 
more  ufe  and  need  of.  To  fit  the 
Underftanding  therefore  for  fuch 
reafoning  as  I  have  been  above 
fpeaking  of,  care  fliould  be  taken  to 
fill  it  with  moral  and  more  abftract 
ideas;  for  thefe  not  offering  them* 
felves  to  the  fenfes,  but  being  to  be 
framed  to  the  underftanding,  peo- 
ple 
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pie  are  generally  fo  negleftful  of  Jt 
faculty  they  are  apt  to  think  wants 
nothing,  that  I  fear  moft  men's 
minds  are  more  unfurnifhed  with 
fuch  ideas  than  is  imagined.  They 
often  ufe  the  words,  and  how  can 
they  be  fufpected  to  want  the  ideas  ? 
What  I  have  faid  In  the  third  book 
of  my  effay,  will  excufe  me  from 
any  other  anfwer  to  this  queftion* 
But  to  convince  people  of  what 
moment  it  is  to  their  underftand- 
ings  to  be  furnifhed  with  fuch  ab- 
flrafl  ideas  fteady  and  fettled  in  them, 
give  me  leave  to  alk  how  any  one 
fhall  be  able  to  know,  whether  he 
be  obliged  to  be  juft,  if  he  has  not 
eftabliflied  ideas  in  his  mind,  of  ob- 
ligation and  of  julliice,  fmce  knowr 
ledge  confifts  in  nothing  but  the  per- 
ceived agreement  or  difagreement  of 
thofe  ideas ;  and  fo  of  all  others,  the 

like 
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like  which  concern  our  lives  and 
manners.  And  if  men  do  find  a  diffi- 
culty to  fee  the  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment  of  two  angles  which  lie  before 
their  eyes,  unalterable  in  a  diagram, 
how  utterly  impoffible  will  it  be  to 
perceive  in  it  ideas  that  have  no 
other  fenlible  obje6ls  to  reprefent 
them,  to  the  mind,  but  founds,  with 
which  they  have  no  manner  of  con- 
formity, and  therefore  had  need  to 
be  clearly  fettled  in  the  mind  them- 
felves,  if  we  would  make  any  clear 
judgment  about  them.  This  there- 
fore is  one  of  the  firft  things  the 
mind  fliould  be  employed  about  in 
the  right  condu6l  of  the  under- 
ftanding,  without  which  it  is  im- 
poffible  it  fliould  be  capable  of  rea- 
Ibning  right  about  thofe  matters. 
But  in  thefe,  and  all  other  ideas, 
care  muft  be  taken  that  they  har- 
bour 
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hour  no  inconfiflences,  and  that 
they  have  a  real  exiftence  where 
real  exiftence  is  fuppofed,  and  are 
not  mere  chimeras  with  a  fuppofed 
exiftence. 

SECTION     X. 
PREJUDICE. 

Every  one  is  forward  to  com- 
plain of  the  prejudices  that  miflead 
other  men  or  parties,  as  if  he  were 
free,  and  had  none  of  his  own. 
This  being  obje6led  on  all  ftdes,  it 
is  agreed,  that  it  is  a  fault  and  an 
hindrance  to  knowledge.  What 
now  is  the  cure  ?  No  other  but  this, 
that  every  man  fhould  let  alone 
others'  prejudices  and  examine  his 
own.  No  body  is  convinced  of  his 
by  the  accufation  of  another,  he  re- 
criminates by  the  fame  rule,  and  is 
F  clear. 
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clear.     The  only  way  to  remove 
this  great  caufe  of  ignorance  and 
error  out  of  the  world,  is,  for  every 
one  impartially  to  examine  himfelf. 
If  others  will  not  deal  fairly  with 
their  own  minds  j  does  that  make 
my  errors  truths,  or  ought  it  to 
make  me  in  love  with  them,  and 
willing  to  impofc   on  myfelf?    If 
others  love  catara6ls  on  their  eyes, 
Ihould  that  hinder  me  from  couch- 
ing of  mine  as  foon  as  I  could  ? 
Every  one  declares  againft  blind- 
nefs,  and  yet   who  almoft  is   not 
fond  of  tliat  which  dims  his  fight, 
and  keeps  the  clear  light  out  of  his 
mind,  which  fhould  lead  him  into 
truth   and    knowledge?    Falfe    or 
doubtful  pofitions,  relied  upon  as 
unqueftionable  maxims,  keep  thofe 
in  the  dark  from  truth,  who  build 
on   them.     Such   are    ufually   the 

•    pre- 
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prejudices  imbibed  from  educatioiij 
party,  reverence,  fafhion,  intereft, 
&c.  This  is  the  mote  which  every 
one  fees  in  his  brother's  eye,  but 
never  regards  the  beam  in  his  ovs^n. 
For  vi^ho  is  there  almoft  that  is  ever 
brought  fairly  to  examine  his  own 
principles,  and  fee  whether  they  are 
fuch  as  will  bear  the  trial  ?  but  yet 
this  fhould  be  one  of  the  firft  things 
every  one  fhould  fet  about,  and  be 
fcrupulous  in,  who  would  rightly 
conduct  his  underftanding  in  the 
fearch  of  truth  and  knowledge. 

To  thofe  who  are  willing  to  get 
rid  of  this  great  hindrance  of  know- 
ledge, (for  to  fuch  only  I  write)  to 
thofe  who  would  fhake  off  this  great 
and  dangerous  impoflor  prejudice, 
who  dreffes  up  falfhood  in  the  like- 
nefs  of  truth,  and  fo  dexteroufly 
F  2  hood- 
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hoodwinks  men's  minds,  as  to  keep 
them  in  the  dark,  with  a  beUef  that 
they  are  more  in  the  light  than  any 
that  do  not  lee  with  their  eyes,  I 
fhall  offer  this  one  mark  whereby 
prejudice  may  be  known.  He  that 
is  flrongly  of  any  opinion,  muft 
fuppole  (unlefs  he  be  felfcondemn- 
ed)  that  his  perfuafion  is  built  upon 
good  grounds;  and  that  his  alTent  is 
no  greater  than  what  the  evidence 
of  the  truth  he  holds  forces  him  to; 
and  that  they  are  arguments,  and 
not  inclination  or  fancy  that  make 
him  fo  confident  and  pofitive  in  his 
tenets.  Now  if  after  all  his  pro- 
feffion,  he  cannot  bear  any  oppoli- 
tion  to  his  opinion,  it'  he  cannot  fo 
much  as  give  a  patient  hearing, 
much  lefs  examine  and  weigh  the 
arguments  on  the  other  fide,  does 
he  not  plainly  confcfs  it  is  preju- 
dice 
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dice  governs  him  ?  And  it  is  not  the 
evidence  of  truth,  but  fome  lazy 
anticipation,  fome  beloved  pre- 
fumption  that  he  defires  to  reft  un- 
difturbed  in.  For  if  what  he  holds 
be  as  he  gives  out,  well  fenced  with 
evidence,  and  he  fees  it  to  be  true, 
what  need  he  fear  to  put  it  to  the 
proof?  If  his  opinion  be  fettled 
upon  a  firm  foundation,  if  the  ar- 
guments that  fupport  it,  and  have 
obtained  his  afTent  be  clear,  good 
and  convincing,  why  fhould  he  be 
fhy  to  have  it  tried  whether  they  be 
proof  or  not  ?  He  whofe  afTent  goes 
beyond  his  evidence,  owes  this  ex- 
cefs  of  his  adherence  only  to  preju- 
dice, and  does,  in  efFe6t,  own  it, 
when  he  refufes  to  hear  what  is  of- 
fered againft  it ;  declaring  thereby, 
that  it  is  not  evidence  he  feeks,  but 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  opinion 
F3  he 
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he  is  fond  of,  with  a  forward  con- 
demnation of  all  that  may  ftand  in 
oppofition  to  it,  unheard  and  un- 
examined j  which,  what  is  it  but 
prejudice?  ^i  aquum fiatuerit parte 
inauditd  altera^  etiamji  aquutn  Jlatu- 
erit^  baud  aquiis  fuerit.  He  that 
would  acquit  himfelf  in  this  cafe  as 
a  lover  of  truth,  not  giving  way  to 
any  preoccupation,  or  bias  that  may 
miflead  him,  muft  do  two  things 
that  are  not  very  common,  nor  very 
eafy. 

SECTION     XI. 
INDIFFERENCY. 

Firft,  he  muft  not  be  in  love 
with  any  opinion,  or  wifh  it  to  be 
true,  till  he  knows  it  to  be  fo,  and 
then  he  will  not  need  to  wifh  it : 
for  nothing  that  is  falfe  can  defer ve 

our 
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our  good  wiflies,  nor  a  defire  that 
it  fliould  have  the  place  and  force 
of  truth  J  and  yet  nothing  is  more 
frequent  than  this.  Men  are  fond 
of  certain  tenets  upon  no  other  evi- 
dence but  refpe6l  and  cuflom,  and 
think  they  muft  maintain  them,  or 
all  is  gone,  though  they  have  never 
examined  the  ground  they  ftand  on, 
nor  have  ever  made  them  out  to 
themfelves,  or  can  make  them  out 
to  others.  We  fliould  contend  ear- 
neftly  for  the  truth,  but  v^e  (hould 
firft  be  fure  that  it  is  truth,  or  elfe 
vv^e  fight  againft  God,  who  is  the 
God  of  truth,  and  do  the  v^ork  of 
the  devil,  who  is  the  father  and 
propagator  of  lies;  and  our  zeal, 
though  ever  fo  warm,  will  not  ex- 
cufe  us ;  for  this  is  plainly  prejudice. 


F  4  SEC- 
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Secondly,  He  muft  do  that  which 
he  will  find  himfelf  very  averfe  to, 
as  judging  the  thing  unnecefTary,  or 
himfelf  incapable  of  doing  it.  He 
muft  try  whether  his  principles  be 
certainly  true  or  not,  and  how  far 
he  may  fafely  rely  upon  them. 
This,  whether  fewer  have  the  heart 
or  the  fkill  to  do,  I  fliall  not  deter- 
mine j  but  this  I  am  fure,  this  is 
that  which  every  one  ought  to  do, 
who  profefles  to  love  truth,  and 
would  not  impofe  upon  himfelf  j 
which  is  a  furer  way  to  be  made  a 
fool  of  than  by  being  expofed  to 
the  fophiflry  of  others.  The  dif- 
pofition  to  put  any  cheat  upon  our- 
felves,  works  conftantly,  and  we  are 
pleafed  with  it,  but  are  impatient 

of 
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of  being  bantered  or  mifled  by  others. 
The  mabiUty  J  here  fpeak  of,  is 
not  any  natural  defe6l  that  makes 
men  incapable  of  examining  their 
own  principles.  To  fuch,  rules  of 
conducing  their  underftandings  are 
ufelefs,  and  that  is  the  cafe  of  very 
few.  The  great  number  is  of  thofe 
whom  the  ill  habit  of  never  ex- 
erting their  thoughts  has  difabled: 
the  powers  of  their  minds  are  flarv- 
ed  by  difufe,  and  have  loft  that 
reach  and  ftrength  which  nature 
fitted  them  to  receive  from  exercife. 
Thofe  who  are  in  a  condition  to 
learn  the  firft  rules  of  plain  arith- 
metic, and  could  be  brought  to  caft 
up  an  ordinary  fum,  are  capable  of 
this,  if  they  had  but  accuftomed 
their  minds  to  reafoning:  but  they 
that  have  wholly  neglected  the  ex- 
ercife of  their  underftandings  in  this 

way, 
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Way,  will  be  very  far  at  firft  from 
being  able  to  do  it,  and  as  unfit  for 
it  as  one  unpra6lifed  in  figures  to 
caft  up  a  fhopbook,  and  perhaps 
think  it  as  ilrange  to  be  fet  about 
it.  And  yet  it  mufl  neverthelefs 
be  confefTed  to  be  a  wrong  ufe  of 
our  underftandings  to  build  oiu  te- 
nets (in  things  where  we  are  con- 
cerned to  hold  the  truth)  upon 
principles  that  may  lead  us  into 
error.  We  take  our  principles  at 
haphazard  upon  truft,  and  without 
ever  having  examined  them,  and 
then  believe  a  whole  fyftem,  upon 
a  prefumption  that  they  are  true 
and  foHd;  and  what  is  all  this  but 
childrfh,  fhameful,  fenfelefs  credu- 
lity ? 

In  thefe  two  things,  viz.  an  equal 
indifferency  for  all  truth  5  I  mean 

the 
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the  receiving  it  in  the  love  of  it  as 
truth,  but  not  loving  it  for  any- 
other  reafon  before  v^e  know  it  to 
be  truej  and  in  the  examination  of 
our  principles,  and  not  receiving 
any  for  fuch,  nor  building  on  them 
till  vjQ  are  fully  convinced,  as  ra- 
tional creatures,  of  their  folidity, 
truth  and  certainty,  confifts  that 
freedom  of  the  underflanding  which 
is  neceffary  to  a  rational  creature, 
and  without  which  it  is  not  truly 
an  underftanding.  It  is  conceit, 
fancy,  extravagance,  any  thing  ra- 
ther than  underftanding,  if  it  muft 
be  under  the  conftraint  of  receiving 
and  holding  opinions  by  the  autho- 
rity of  any  thing  but  their  own, 
not  fancied,  but  perceived,  evidence. 
This  was  rightly  called  impofition, 
and  is  of  all  others  the  worft  and 
moft  dangerous  fort  of  it.     For  we 

impofe 
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impofe  upon  ourfelves,  which  is  the 
ftrongeft  impofition  of  all  others ; 
and  we  impofe  upon  ourfelves  in 
that  part  which  ought  with  the 
greateft  care  to  be  kept  free  from 
all  impofition.  The  world  is  apt 
to  caft  great  blame  on  thofe  who 
have  an  indifferency  for  opinions, 
efpecially  in  religion.  I  fear  this  is 
the  foundation  of  great  error  and 
vvorfe  confequences.  To  be  indif- 
ferent which  of  two  opinions  is 
true,  is  the  right  temper  of  the 
mind  that  preferves  it  from  being 
impofed  on,  and  difpofes  it  to  exa- 
mine with  that  indifferency,  till  it 
has  done  it's  bell  to  find  the  truth, 
and  this  is  the  only  dire6t  and  fafe 
way  to  it.  But  to  be  indifferent 
whether  we  embrace  falfliood  or 
truth  or  no,  is  the  great  road  to 
error.    Thofe  who  are  not  indifler- 

ei>t 
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ent  which  opmion  is  true,  are  guilty 
of  this  J  they  fuppofe,  without  exa- 
mining, that  what  they  hold  is  true, 
and  then  think  they  ought  to  be 
zealous  for  it.  Thofe,  it  is  plain 
by  their  warmth  and  eagernefs,  are 
not  indifferent  for  their  own  opi- 
nions, but  methinks  are  very  indif- 
ferent whether  they  be  true  or  falfe, 
fmce  they  cannot  endure  to  have 
any  doubts  raifed,  or  objections 
made  againft  them;  and  it  is  vifible 
they  never  have  made  any  them- 
felvcs,  and  fo  never  having  examin- 
ed them,  know  not,  nor  are  con- 
cerned, as  they  fhould  be,  to  know 
whether  they  be  true  or  falfe. 

Thefe  are  the  common  and  mofl 
general  mifcarriages,  which  I  think 
men  fhould  avoid  or  rectify  in  a 
right  condu<5l  of  their  underftand- 

ings. 
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ings,  and  fhould  be  particularly 
taken  care  of  in  education.  The 
bufinefs  whereof  in  refpe6l  of  know- 
ledge,  is  not,  as  I  think,  to  perfect 
a  learner  in  all  or  any  one  of  the 
fciences,  but  to  give  his  mind  that 
freedom,  that  difpofition,  and  thofe 
habits  that  may  enable  him  to  at- 
tain any  part  of  knowledge  he  fhall 
apply  himfelf  to,  or  fland  in  need 
of  in  the  future  courfe  of  his  life. 

This,  and  this  only  is  well  prin- 
cipling,  and  not  the  inftilling  a  re- 
verence and  veneration  for  certain 
dogmas  under  the  fpecious  title  of 
principles,  which  are  often  fo  re- 
mote from  that  truth  and  evidence 
which  belongs  to  principles,  that 
they  ought  to  be  reje6led  as  falfe 
and  erroneous,  and  is  often  the 
caufe,  to  men  fo  educated,  when 

they 
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they  come  abroad  into  the  world, 
and  find  they  cannot  maintain  the 
principles,  fo  taken  up  and  refted 
in,  to  caft  off  all  principles,  and  turn 
perfe6l  fceptics,  regardlefs  of  know- 
ledge and  virtue. 

There  are  feveral  weaknefTes  and 
defe61:s  in  the  underftanding,  either 
from  the  natural  temper  of  the 
mind,  or  ill  habits  taken  up,  which 
hinder  it  in  it's  progrefs  to  know- 
ledge. Of  thefe  there  are  as  many 
polTibly  to  be  found,  if  the  mind 
were  tl:oroughly  ftudied,  as  there 
arc  uj  /eafes  of  th?  body,  each  where- 
of clogs  and  difables  the  underftand- 
ing  to  fome  degree,  and  therefore 
deferves  to  be  looked  after  and  cured. 
I  fhall  fet  down  ibme  few  to  excite 
men,  efpecially  thofe  who  make 
knowledge  their  bufinefs,  to  look 

into 
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into  themfelves,  and  obferve  whe- 
ther they  do  not  indulge  fome  weak- 
nefs,  allow  fome  mifcarriages  in  the 
management  of  their  intelle6lual 
faculty,  which  is  prejudicial  to  them 
in  the  fearch  of  truth. 

SECTION     XIII. 
O  B  S  E  R  VAT  I  ON. 

Particular  matters  of  fa6l  are  the 
undoubted  foundations  on  which 
our  civil  and  natural  knowledge  is 
built :  the  benefit  the  underftand- 
ing  makes  of  them  is  to  draw  from 
them  conclufions,  which  may  be  as 
flanding  rules  of  knowledge,  and 
confequently  of  praftice.  The 
mind  often  makes  not  that  benefit 
it  fliould  of  the  information  it  re- 
ceives from  the  accounts  of  civil  or 
natural  hiftorians,  in  being  too  for- 
ward, 
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ward,  or  too  flow  in  making  obfer- 
vations  on  the  particular  fa6ls  re- 
corded in  them. 

There  are  thofe  who  are  very  af- 
fiduous  in  reading,  and  yet  do  not 
much  advance  their  knowledge  by  it. 
They  are  delighted  with  the  ftories 
that  are  told,  and  perhaps  can  tell 
them  again,  for  they  make  all  they 
read  nothing  but  hiftory  to  them- 
felves ;  but  not  refle6ling  on  it,  not 
making  to  themfelves  obfervations 
from  what  they  read,  they  are  very 
little  improved  by  all  that  croud  of 
particulars  that  either  pafs  through, 
or  lodge  themfelves  in  their  under- 
{landings.  They  dream  on  in  a 
conftant  courfe  of  reading  and 
cramming  themfelves,  but  not  di- 
gefting  any  thing,  it  produces  no- 
thing but  an  heap  of  crudities. 

G  If 
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If  their   memories   retain   well, 
one  may  fay  they  have  the  mate- 
rials of  knowledge,  but  like  thofe 
for  building,  they  are  of  no  ad- 
vantage,  if  there  be  no  other  ufe 
made  of  them  but  to  let  them  lie 
heaped  up  together.      Oppofite  to 
thefe  there  are  others  who  lofe  the 
improvement  they  fliould  make  of 
matters  of  fa6l  by  a  quite  contrary 
condu61.    They  are  apt  to  draw  ge- 
neral conclufions,  and  raife  axioms 
from   every   particular   they    meet 
with.     Thefe   make  as   little   true 
benefit  of  hiftory  as  the  other,  nay, 
being  of  forward  and  active  fpirits, 
receive  more  harm  by  it ;  it  being 
of  worfe  confequence  to  fleer  one's 
thoughts  by  a  wrong  rule,  than  to 
have  none  at  all,  error  doing  to  bufy 
men  much  more  harm,  than  igno- 
rance   to    the   flow   and   fluggifh. 

^Be- 
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l^etween  thefe,  thofe  feem  to  do  bef!: 
who  taking  material  and  ufeful 
hints,  fometimes  from  fingle  mat- 
ters of  fa6l,  carry  them  in  their 
minds  to  be  judged  of,  by  what  they 
fhall  find  in  hiftory  to  confirm  or 
reverfe  thefe  imperfe6t  obfervations  j 
which  may  be  eftablifhed  into  rules 
fit  to  be  relied  on,  when  they  ars 
juflified  by  a  fufhcient  and  wary  in- 
du6lion  of  particulars.  He  that 
makes  no  fuch  refie6lions  on  what 
he  reads,  only  loads  his  mind  with 
a  rhapfody  of  tales  fit  in  winter 
nights  for  the  entertainment  of 
others ;  and  he  that  will  improve 
every  matter  of  fact  into  a  maxim, 
will  abound  in  contrary  obferva- 
tions, that  can  be  of  no  other  ufe 
but  to  perplex  and  pudder  him,  if 
he  compares  them  ;  or  elfe  to  mif- 
guide  him,  if  he  gives  himfelf  up  to 
G  z  the 
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the  authority  of  that,  which  for  it's 
novelty,  or  for  fome  other  fancy, 
beft  pleafes  him. 

SECTION      XIII. 
BIAS. 

Next  to  thefe  v/e  may  place 
thofe  who  fufFer  their  own  natural 
tempers  and  paffions  they  are  pol- 
fefled  with  to  influence  their  judg- 
ments, efpecially  of  men  and  things 
that  may  any  way  relate  to  their 
prefent  circumftances  and  intereft. 
Truth  is  all  fimple,  all  pure,  will 
bear  no  mi^^ture  of  any  thing  elfe 
with  it.  It  is  rigid  and  inflexible 
to  any  by  interefts;  and  fo  iliould 
the  underftanding  be,  whofe  ufe 
and  excellency  lies  in  conforming 
itfelf  to  it.  To  think  of  every  thing 
juft  as  it  is  in  itfelf,  is  the  proper  bu- 

fmefs 
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linefs  of  the  underftanding,  though 
it  be  not  that  which  men  always 
employ  it  to.  This  all  men  at  firft 
hearing,  allow  is  the  right  ufe  every 
one  fliould  make  of  his  underftand- 
ing.  No  body  will  be  at  fuch  an 
open  defiance  with  common  fenfe, 
as  to  profefs  that  we  fhould  not 
endeavour  to  know,  and  think  of 
things  as  they  are  in  themfelves, 
and  yet  there  is  nothing  more  fre- 
quent than  to  do  the  contrary;  and 
men  are  apt  to  excufe  themfelves, 
and  think  they  have  reafon  to  do  fo, 
if  they  have  but  a  pretence  that  it 
is  for  God,  or  a  good  caufe,  that  is, 
in  efFe6t  for  themfelves,  their  own 
perfuafion,  or  party :  for  to  thofe 
in  their  turns  the  feveral  fe6ts  of 
men,  efpecially  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, entitle  God  and  a  good  caufe. 
But  God  requires  not  men  to  wrong 
G3  or 
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or  mifufe  their  faculties  for  him, 
nor  to  lie  to  others  or  themfelves 
for  his  fake  j  which  they  purpofely 
do  who  will  not  fuffer  their  under- 
flandings  to  have  right  conceptions 
of  the  things  propofed  to  them,  and 
defignedly  reftrain  themfelves  from 
having  juft  thoughts  of  every  thing, 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned  to  en- 
quire. And  as  for  a  good  caufe, 
that  needs  not  fuch  ill  helps;  if  it 
be  good,  truth  will  fupport  it,  and 
it  has  no  need  of  fallacy  or  falfe- 
hood. 

SECTION      XIV. 

ARGUMENTS. 

Vcrf  much  of  kin  to  this  is  the 
hunting  after  arguments  to  make 
good  one  fide  of  a  queftion,  and 
wholly  to  negle6l  and  refufe  thofe 

which 
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which  favour  the  other  fide.  What 
is  this  but  wilfully  to  mifguide 
the  underflanding  ?  and  is  fo  far 
from  giving  truth  it's  due  value, 
that  it  wholly  debafes  it :  efpoufe 
opinions  that  bed  comport  with 
their  power,  profit,  or  credit,  and 
then  feek  arguments  to  fupport 
them.  Truth,  light  upon  this  way, 
is  of  no  more  avail  to  us  than  er- 
ror} for  what  is  fo  taken  up  by  us, 
may  be  falfe  as  well  as  true,  and  he 
has  not  done  his  duty  who  has  thus 
{tumbled  upon  truth  in  his  way  to 
preferment. 

There  is  another,  but  more  in- 
nocent way  of  colle6ling  arguments, 
very  familiar  among  bookifh  men, 
which  is  to  furnifh  themfelves  with 
the  arguments  they  meet  with  pro 
and  con  in  the  queftions  they  fludy. 
G  4  This 
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This  helps  them  not  to  judge  right, 
nor  argue  ftrongly,  but  only  to  talk 
copioufly  on  either  fide,  without 
being  fteady  and  fettled  in  their  own 
judgments:  for  fuch  arguments  ga- 
thered from  other  men's  thoughts, 
floating  only  in  the  memory,  are 
there  ready  indeed  to  fupply  copious 
talk  with  fome  appearance  of  rea- 
fon,  but  are  far  from  helping  us  to 
judge  right.  Such  variety  of  argu- 
ments only  diftra^l  the  nnderfland- 
ing  that  relies  on  them,  unlefs  it 
has  gone  farther  than  fuch  a  fuper- 
ficial  way  of  examining ;  this  is  to 
quit  truth  for  appearance,  only  to 
ferve  our  vanity.  The  fure  and  only 
way  to  get  -true  knowledge,  is  to 
form  in  our  minds  clear  fettled  no- 
tions of  things,  with  names  annex- 
ed to  thofe  determined  ideas.  Thefe 
we  are  to  confider,  and  with  their 

feveraj 
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feveral  relations  and  habitudes,  and 
not  amufe  ourfelves  with  floating 
names,  and  words  of  indetermined 
fignification,  which  we  can  ufe  in 
feveral  fenfes  to  ferve  a  turn.  It  is 
in  the  perception  of  the  habitudes 
and  refpe6ls  our  ideas  have  one  to 
another,  that  real  knowledge  con- 
fifts;  and  when  a  man  once  per- 
ceives how  far  they  agree  or  difagree 
one  with  another,  he  will  be  able  to 
judge  of  what  other  people  fay,  and 
will  not  need  to  be  led  by  the  argu- 
ments of  others,  which  are  many  of 
them  nothing  but  plaufible  fophiflry. 
This  will  teach  him  to  ftate  the 
queftion  right,  and  fee  whereon  it 
turns;  and  thus  he  will  ftand  upon 
his  own  legs,  and  know  by  his  own 
underftanding.  Whereas  by  col- 
lecting and  learning  arguments  by 
heart,  he  will  be  but  a  retainer  to 

others  j 
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Others  j  and  when  any  one  queftions 
the  foundations  they  are  buih  upon, 
he  will  be  at  a  nonplus,  and  be  fain 
to  give  up  his  implicit  knowledge. 

SECTION      XV. 
HASTE. 

Labour  for  labour'  fake  is  againfl 
nature.    The  underftanding,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  faculties,  choofes 
always  the  fhorteft  way  to  it's  end, 
would  prefently  obtain  the  know- 
ledge it  is  about,  and  then  fet  upon 
fome  new  inquiry.     But  this,  whe- 
ther lazinefs  or  hafle  often  mifleads 
it,  and  makes  it  content  itfelf  with 
improper  ways  of  fearch,  and  fuch 
as  will  not  ferve  the  turn.     Some- 
times   it     refls    upon    teftimony, 
when  teftimony  of  right  has  no- 
thing to  do,  becaufe  it  is  eafier  to 

believe 
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believe  than  to  be  fcientifically  in- 
ftrucled.  Sometimes  it  contents  it-, 
felf  with  one  argument,  and  refts 
fatisfied  with  that,  as  it  were  a  de- 
monftration ;  whereas  the  thing  un- 
der proof  is  not  capable  of  demon- 
ilration,  and  therefore  muil  be  fub- 
mitted  to  the  trial  of  probabilities, 
and  all  the  material  arguments  pro 
and  con  be  examined  and  brought 
to  a  balance.  In  fome  cafes  the 
mind  is  determined  by  probable 
topics  in  inquiries,  where  demon- 
flration  may  be  had.  All  thefe, 
and  feveral  others,  which  lazinefs, 
impatience,  cuftom,  and  want  of 
ufe  and  attention  lead  men  into, 
are  mifapplications  of  the  under- 
flanding  in  the  fearch  of  truth.  In 
every  queflion,  the  nature  and  man- 
ner of  the  proof  it  is  capable  of, 
(houjd  firfl  be  confidered  to  make 

oufr 
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our  inquiry  fuch  as  it  fhould  be. 
This  would  fave  a  great  deal  of 
frequently  mifemployed  pains,  and 
lead  us  fooner  to  that  difcovery  and 
pofTefTion  of  truth  we  are  capable  of. 
The  multiplying  variety  of  argu- 
ments, efpecially  frivolous  ones,  fuch 
as  are  all  that  arc  merely  verbal, 
is  not  only  loft  labour,  but  cumbers 
the  memory  to  no  purpofe,  and 
ferves  only  to  hinder  it  from  feizing 
and  holding  of  the  truth  in  all  thofe 
cafes  which  are  capable  of  demon- 
ftration.  In  fuch  a  way  of  proof 
the  truth  and  certainty  is  feen,  and 
the  mind  fully  pofTcfTes  itfelf  of  it ; 
when  in  the  other  way  of  afTent,  it 
only  hovers  about  it,  is  amufed  with 
uncertainties.  In  this  fuperficial 
way,  indeed,  the  mind  is  capable  of 
more  variety  of  plaufible  talk,  but 
is  not  enlarged  as  it  (liould  be  in 

itfs 
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it's  knowledge.  It  is  to  this  fame 
hade  and  impatience  of  the  mind 
alfo,  that  a  not  due  tracing  of  the 
arguments  to  their  true  foundation 
is  owing  5  rnen  fee  a  little,  prefume 
a  great  deal,  and  fo  jump  to  the 
conclufion.  This  is  a  fhort  way  to 
fancy  and  conceit,  and  (if  firmly 
embraced)  to  opiniatrety,  but  is 
certainly  the  fartheft  way  about  to 
knowledge.  For  he  that  will  know, 
muft  by  the  connexion  of  the  proofs 
fee  the  truth,  and  the  ground  it 
(lands  on;  and  therefore,  if  he  has 
for  hafte  fkipt  over  what  he  fhould 
have  examined,  he  muft  begin  and 
go  over  all  again,  or  elfe  he  will  ne- 
ver come  to  knowledge. 


SEC- 
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SECTION     XVI. 
DESULTORY. 

Another  fault  of  as  ill  confe- 
quence  as  this,  which  proceeds  alfo 
from  lazlnefs  with  a  mixture  of 
vanity,  is  the  fkipping  from  one  fort 
of  knowledge  to  another.  Some 
men's  tempers  are  quickly  weary  of 
any  one  thing.  Conftancy  and  af- 
fiduity  is  what  they  cannot  bear : 
the  fame  ftudy  long  continued  in,  is 
as  intolerable  to  them,  as  the  ap- 
pearing long  in  the  fame  clothes  or 
falhion  is  to  a  court  lady. 

SECTION     XVII. 
SMATTERING. 

Others,  that  they  may  feem  uni- 
veifally  knowing,  get  a  little  fmat- 
tering  in  every  thing.     Both  thefe 

may 
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may  fill  their  heads  with  fuperficial 
notions  of  things,  but  are  very  much 
out  of  the  way  of  attaining  truth  or 
knowledge. 

SECTION      XVIII. 
UNIVERSALITY. 

I  do  not  here  fpeak  againft  the 
taking  a  tafte  of  every  fort  of  know- 
ledge ^  it  is  certainly  very  ufeful  and 
necefTary  to  form  the  mind,  but 
then  it  muft  be  dona  in  a  different 
way,  and  to  a  different  end.  Not 
for  talk  and  vanity  to  fill  the  head 
with  fhreds  of  all  kinds,  that  he 
who  is  poffeffed  of  fuch  a  frippery, 
may  be  able  to  match  the  difcourfes 
of  all  he  fhall  meet  with,  as  if  no- 
thing could  come  amifs  to  him  ; 
and  his  head  was  fo  well  ftored  a 
magazine,  that  nothing   could  be 

pro- 
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propofed  which  he  was  not  mafter 
of,  and  was  readily  furnifhed  to 
entertain  anv  one  on.  This  is  an 
excellency  indeed,  and  a  great  one 
too,  to  have  a  real  and  true  know- 
ledge in  all  or  moft  of  the  objefts  of 
contemplation.  But  it  is  what  the 
mind  of  one  and  the  fame  man  can 
hardly  attain  unto;  and  the  in- 
ftances  are  fo  few  of  thofe  who  have 
in  any  meafure  approached  towards 
it,  that  I  know  not  whether  they 
are  to  be  propofed  as  examples  in 
the  ordinary  condu6l  of  the  under- 
flanding.  For  a  man  to  under- 
fland  fully  the  bufmefs  of  his  par- 
ticular calling  in  the  common- 
wealth, and  of  religion,  which  is 
his  calling  as  he  is  a  man  in  the 
world,  is  ufually  enough  to  take  up 
his  whole  time ;  and  there  are  few 
that  inform   themfelves   in    thefe, 

which 
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which  is  every  man's  proper  and 
peculiar  bufinefs,  fo  to  the  bottom 
as  they  fhould  do.  But  though 
this  be  fo,  and  there  are  very  few- 
men  that  extend  their  thoughts  to- 
wards univerfal  knowledge;  yet  I 
do  not  doubt  but  if  the  right  way 
were  taken,  and  the  methods  of  en- 
quiry were  ordered  as  they  fhould 
be,  men  of  little  bufinefs  and  great 
leifure  might  go  a  great  deal  farther 
in  it  than  is  ufually  done.  To  re- 
turn to  the  bufinefs  in  hand,  the 
end  and  ufe  of  a  little  infight  in 
thofe  parts  of  knowledge,  which  are 
not  a  man's  proper  bufinefs,  is  to 
accuflom  our  minds  to  all  forts  of 
ideas,  and  the  proper  ways  of  ex- 
amining their  habitudes  and  rela- 
tions. This  gives  the  mind  a  free- 
dom, and  the  exercifing  the  under- 
flanding  in  the  feveral  ways  of  en- 
H  quiry 
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qulry  and  reafoning  which  the  moft 
ikilful  have  made  ufe  of,  teaches  the 
mind  fagacity  and  warinefs,  and  a 
fupplenefs  to  apply  itfelf  more  clofely 
and  dexteiouily  to  the  bents  and 
turns  of  the  matter  in  all  it's  re- 
fearches.  Befides  this  univerfal 
tafle  of  all  the  fciences,  with  an 
indiftercncy  before  the  mind  is  pof- 
felTcd  with  any  one  in  particular, 
and  grown  into  love  and  admiration 
of  what  is  made  it's  darling,  will 
prevent  another  evil  very  commonly 
to  be  obierved  in  thofe  who  have 
from  the  beginning  been  feafoned 
only  by  one  part  of  knowledge. 
Let  a  man  be  given  up  to  the  con- 
templation of  one  fort  of  know- 
ledge, and  that  will  become  every 
thing.  The  mind  will  take  fuch  a 
tincture  from  a  famiharity  with 
that  obje<5l,  that  every  thing  elfe, 
]  how 
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how  remote  foever,  will  be  brought 
under  the  fame  view.  A  metaphy- 
ilcian  will  bring  plowing  and  gar- 
dening immediately  to  abfl:ra6t  no- 
tions, the  hiftory  of  nature  fhall 
fignify  nothing  to  him.  An  al- 
chymift,  on  the  contrary,  fhall  re- 
duce divinity  to  the  maxims  of  his 
laboratory,  explain  morality  by  Saly 
Sulphur,  and  Mercury,  and  allegorize 
the  fcripture  itfelf,  and  the  facred 
myfteries  thereof,  into  the  philofo- 
pher's  ftone.  And  I  heard  once  a 
man,  who  had  a  more  than  ordi^ 
nary  excellency  in  mufic,  ferioufly 
accommodate  Mofes'  feven  days  of 
the  firil  week  to  the  notes  of  mufic, 
as  if  from  thence  had  been  taken 
the  meafure  and  method  of  the 
creation.  It  is  of  no  fmall  confe- 
quence  to  keep  the  mind  from  fuch 
a  pofTeflion,  which  [think  is  beft 
H  2  done 
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done  by  giving  it  a  fair  and  equal 
view  of  the  whole  intelledual  world, 
wherein  it  may  fee  the  order,  rank, 
and  beauty  of  the  whole,  and  give  a 
juft  allowance  to  the  diftinft  pro- 
vinces of  the  feveral  fciences  in  the 
due  order  and  ufefulnefs  of  each  of 
them. 

If  this  be  that  which  old  men 
will  not  think  neceilary,  nor  be 
eafily  brought  to ;  it  is  fit  at  leaft 
that  it  fhould  be  pradlifed  in  the 
breeding  of  the  young.  The  bufi- 
nefs  of  education,  as  I  have  already 
obferved,  is  not,  as  I  think,  to  make 
them  perfe6l  in  any  one  of  the  fci- 
ences, but  fo  to  open  and  dii'pofe 
their  minds  as  may  beft  make  them 
capable  of  any,  when  they  iliall  ap- 
ply themfelves  to  it.  If  men  are 
for  a  long  time  accuflomed  only  to 

one 
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one  fort  or  method  of  thoughts, 
their  minds  grow  ftifF  in  it,  and  do 
not  readily  turn  to  another.  It  is 
therefore  to  give  them  this  freedom, 
that  I  think  they  fhould  be  made  to 
look  into  all  forts  of  knowledge, 
and  exercife  their  underftandings  in 
fo  wide  a  variety  and  flock  of  know- 
ledge. But  I  do  not  propofe  it  as 
a  variety  and  ftock  of  knowledge, 
but  a  variety  and  freedom  of  think- 
ing, as  an  increafe  of  the  powers 
and  a6livity  of  the  mind,  not  as  an 
enlargement  of  it's  pofTeflions. 

SECTION     XIX. 
READING. 

This  is  that  which  I  think  great 

readers  are  apt  to  be  miilaken  in. 

Thofe  who  have  read  of  every  thing, 

are    thought   to   underiland   every 

H  3  thing 
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thing  too  J  but  it  is  not  always  {o, 
Reading  furniflies  the  mind  only 
with  materials  of  knowledge,  it  is 
thinking  makes  what  we  read  our's. 
We  are  of  the  ruminating  kind, 
and  it  is  not  enough  to  cram  our- 
felves  with  a  great  load  of  collec- 
tions, unlefs  we  chew  them  over 
again,  they  will  not  give  us  ftrength 
and  nourifliment.  There  are  in- 
deed in  fome  writers  vifible  inftances 
of  deep  thoughts,  clofe  and  acute 
reafoning,  and  ideas  well  purfued. 
The  light  thefe  would  give,  would 
be  of  great  ufe,  if  their  readers 
would  obferve  and  imitate  themj 
ail  the  reil  at  beft  are  but  particu- 
lars fit  to  be  turned  into  knowledge; 
but  that  can  be  done  only  by  our  own 
meditation,  and  examining  the  reach, 
force  and  coherence  of  what  is  faid; 
and  then  as  far  as  we  apprehend  and 

fee 
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fee  the  conne6lion  of  ideas,  {o  far  it 
is  our'sj  without  that  it  is  but  fo 
much  loofe  matter  floating  in  our 
brain.  The  memory  may  be  flored, 
iDUt  the  judgment  is  little  better, 
and  the  flock  of  knowledge  not  in- 
creafed  by  being  able  to  repeat  what 
others  havefaid,  or  produce  the  ar- 
guments we  have  found  in  them. 
Such  a  knowledge  as  this,  is  but 
knowledge  by  hearfay,  and  the  of- 
tentation  of  it  is  at  beft  but  talking 
by  rote,  and  very  often  upon  weak 
and  wrong  principles.  For  all  that 
is  to  be  found  in  books,  is  not 
built  upon  true  foundations,  nor 
always  rightly  deduced  from  the 
principles  it  is  pretended  to  be  built 
on.  Such  an  examen  as  is  requi- 
fite  to  difcover  that,  every  reader's 
mind  is  not  forward  to  make;  ef- 
pecially  in  thofe  who  have  given 
H  4  them- 
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themfelves  up  to  a  party,  and  only 
hunt  for  what  they  can  fcrape  toge- 
ther, that  may  favour  and  fupport 
the  tenets  of  it.  Such  men  wilfully 
exclude  themfelves  froYn  truth,  and 
from  all  true  benefit  to  be  received 
by  reading.  Others  of  more  indif- 
ferency  often  want  attention  and 
induflry.  The  mind  is  backward  in 
itfelf  to  be  at  the  pains  to  trace  every 
argument  to  it's  original,  and  to  fee 
upon  what  bafis  it  ftands,  and  how 
firmly  ;  but  yet  it  is  this  that  gives 
fo  much  the  advantage  to  one  man 
more  than  another  in  reading. 
The  mind  fhould,  by  fevere  rules, 
be  tied  down  to  this  at  firft  uneafy 
tafk,  ufe  and  exercife  will  give  it 
facihty.  So  that  thofe  who  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  it,  readily,  as  it  were 
with  one  c.afl  of  the  eye,  take  a  view 
of  the  argument,  and  prefently,  in 

molt 
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mofl  cafes,  fee  where  it  bottoms. 
Thofe  who  have  got  this  faculty, 
one  may  fay,  have  got  the  true  key 
of  books,  and  the  clue  to  lead  them 
through  the  mizmaze  of  variety  of 
opinions  and  •  authors  to  truth  and 
certainty.  This  young  beginners 
fhould  be  entered  in,  and  fhewed 
the  ufe  of,  that  they  might  profit 
by  their  reading.  Thofe  who  are 
ftrangers  to  it,  will  be  apt  to  think 
it  too  great  a  clog  in  the  way  of 
men's  ftudies,  and  they  will  fufpe6t 
they  fliall  make  but  fmall  progrefs, 
if,  in  the  books  they  read,  they 
muft  ftand  to  examine  and  unravel 
every  argument,  and  follow  it  ftep 
by  ftep  up  to  it's  original. 

I  anfwer,  this  is  a  good  objedlion, 
and  ought  to  weigh  with  thofe 
whofe  reading  is  defigned  for  much 

talk 
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talk  and  little  knowledge,  and  I 
have  nothing  to  fay  to  it.  But  I 
am  here  inquiring  into  the  condu6l 
of  the  underftanding  in  it's  progrefs 
towards  knowledge;  and  to  thofe 
who  aim  at  that,  I  may  fay,  that 
he  who  fair  and  foftly  goes  fteadily 
forward  in  a  courfe  that  points 
right,  will  fooner  be  at  his  jour- 
ney's end,  than  he  that  runs  after 
every  one  he  meets,  though  he  gal- 
lop all  day  full  fpeed. 

To  which  let  me  add,  that  this 
way  of  thinking  on,  and  profiting 
by  what  we  read,  will  be  a  clog  and 
rub  to  any  one  only  in  the  begin- 
ning ;  when  cuftom  and  exercife 
has  made  it  familiar,  it  will  be  dif- 
patched  in  molt  occafions,  without 
refling  or  interruption  in  the  courfe 
of  our  reading.     The  motions  and 

views 
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views  of  a  mind  exercifed  that  way, 
are  wonderfully  quick;  and  a  man 
ufed  to  fuch  fort  of  refle61:ions,  fees 
as  much  at  one  glimpfe  as  would 
require  a  long  difcourfe  to  lay  be- 
fore another,  and  make  out  in  an 
entire  and  gradual  dedu6lion.  Be- 
fide-?,  that  when  the  firft  difficulties 
are  over,  the  delight  and  .fenfible 
advantage  it  brings,  mightily  en- 
courages and  enlivens  the  mind  in 
reading,  which  without  this  is  very 
improperly  called  Itudy. 

SECTION      XX. 
INTERMEDIATE     PRINCIPLES. 

As  an  help  to  this,  I  think  it  may 
be  propofed,  that  for  the  faving  the 
long  progreffion  of  the  thoughts  to 
remote  and  firft  principles  in  every 
cafe,  the  mind  fhould  provide  itfelf 

feveral 
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feveral  flagesj  that  is  to  fay,  inters 
mediate  principles,  which  it  might 
have  recourfe  to  in  the  examining 
thofe  pofitions  that  come  in  it's 
way.  Thefe,  though  they  are  not 
felfevident  principles,  yet  if  they 
have  been  made  out  from  them  by 
a  waiy  and  unqueftionable  deduc- 
tion, may  be  depended  on  as  cer- 
tain and  infallible  truths,  and  ferve 
as  unqueftionable  truths  to  prove 
other  points  depending  on  them  by 
a  nearer  and  (horter  view  than  re- 
mote and  general  maxims.  Thefe 
may  ferve  as  landmarks  to  (hew 
what  lies  in  the  dire6l  way  of  truth, 
or  is  quite  befides  it.  And  thus 
mathematicians  do,  who  do  not  in 
every  new  problem  run  it  back  to 
the  firft  axioms,  through  all  the 
whole  train  of  intermediate  propo- 
fuions.    Certain  theorems  that  they 

have 
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have  fettled  to  themfelves  upon  fure 
demon ftration,  ferve  to  refolve  to 
them  multitudes  of  proportions 
which  depend  on  them,  and  are  as 
firmly  made  out  from  thence,  as  if 
the  mind  went  afrefh  over  every  link 
of  the  whole  chain  that  ties  them 
to  firft  fe^fevident  principles.  Only 
in  other  fciences  great  care  is  to  be 
taken  that  they  eftablifh  thofe  in- 
termediate principles,  with  as  much 
caution,  exadlnefs  and  indifFerency, 
as  mathematicians  ufe  in  the  fet- 
tling any  of  their  great  theorems. 
When  this  is  not  done,  but  men 
take  up  the  principles  in  this  or 
that  fcience  upon  credit,  inclina- 
tion, intereil",  &c.  in  hafle  without 
due  examination,  and  moft  un- 
queft  ion  able  proof,  they  lay  a  trap 
for  themfelves,  and  as  much  as  in 
them   lies   captivate   their    under- 

ftand- 
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{landings  to  miflake,  falfhood  and 
error. 

SECTION     XXI. 
PARTIALITY. 

As  there  is  a  partiality  to  opi- 
nions, which,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,  is  apt  to  miflead  the  un- 
derftandingj  fo  there  is  often  a 
partiality  to  fludies,  which  is  pre- 
judicial alfo  to  knowledge  and  im- 
provement. Thofe  fciences  which 
men  are  particularly  verfed  in,  they 
are  apt  to  value  and  extol,  as  if  that 
part  of  knowledge  which  every  one 
has  acquainted  hhnfelf  with,  were 
that  alone  which  was  worth  the 
having,  and  all  the  reft  were  idle, 
and  empty  amufements,  compara- 
tively of  no  ufe  or  importance. 
This  is  the  efFe6l  of  ignorance  and 

not 
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not  knowledge,  the  being  vainly 
puffed  up  with  a  flatulency,  arifmg 
from  a  weak  and  narrow  compre- 
henfion.  It  is  not  amifs  that  every- 
one fhould  relifh  the  fcience  that  he 
has  made  his  peculiar  ftudy;  a  view 
of  it's  beauties,  and  a  fenfe  of  it's 
ufefulnefs,  carries  a  man  on  with 
the  more  delight  and  warmth  in  the 
purfuit  and  improvement  of  it.  But 
the  contempt  of  all  other  knowledge, 
as  if  it  were  nothing  in  companion 
of  law  or  phyfic,  of  aftronomy  or 
chymiftry,  or  perhaps  fome  yet 
meaner  part  of  knowledge,  wherein 
I  have  got  fome  fmattering,  or  am 
fomewhat  advanced,  is  not  only  the 
mark  of  a  vain  or  little  mind,  but 
does  this  prejudice  in  the  conduft 
of  the  underftanding,  that  it  coops 
it  up  within  narrow  bounds,  and 
hinders  it  from  loq.king  abroad  into 

other 
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other  provinces  of  the  intelleflual 
world,  more  beautiful  poflibly,  and 
more  fruitful  than  that  which  it  had 
till  then  laboured  in  j  wherein  it 
might  find,  befides  new  knowledge, 
ways  or  hints  whereby  it  might  be 
enabled  the  better  to  cultivate  it's 
own. 

SECTION     xxir. 
THEOLOGY. 

There  is  indeed  one  fcience^  (as 
they  are  now  diftinguifhed)  incom- 
parably above  all  the  reft,  where  it 
is  not  by  corruption  narrowed  into 
a  trade  or  faction,  for  mean  or  ill 
ends,  and  fecular  interefts ;  I  mean 
theology,  which  containing  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  his  crea- 
tures, our  duty  to  him  and  our  fel- 
low creatures,  and  a  view  of  our 

prefent 
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prefent  and  future  ftate,  is  the  com- 
prehenfion  of  all  other  knowledge 
directed  to  it's  true  end ;  i.  e.  the 
honour  and  veneration  of  the  Crea- 
tor, and  the  happinefs  of  mankind* 
This  is  that  noble  ftudy  which  is 
every  man's  duty,  and  every  one 
that  can  be  called  a  rational  crea- 
ture is  capable  of.  The  works  of 
nature,  and  the  words  of  revelation, 
difplay  it  to  mankind  in  chara6lers 
fo  large  and  vifible,  that  thofe  who 
are  not  quite  blind  may  in  them 
read,  and  fee  the  firfl:  principles  and 
moft  necefTary  parts  of  it ;  and  from 
thence,  as  they  have  time  and  in- 
duftry,  may  be  enabled  to  go  on  to 
the  more  abftrufe  parts  of  it,  and 
penetrate  into  thofe  infinite  depths 
filled  with  the  treafures  of  wis- 
dom and  knowledge.  This  is  that 
fcience,  which  would  truly  en- 
I  large 
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large  men's  minds,  were  it  ftudied, 
or  permitted  to  be  ftudied  every 
where  with  that  freedom,  love  of 
truth  and  charity  which  it  teaches, ^ 
and  were  not  made,  contrary  to  it's 
nature,  the  occafion  of  ftrife,  fac- 
tion, malignity,  and  narrow  impo- 
fitions.  I  fhall  fay  no  more  here 
of  this,  but  that  it  is  undoubtedly  a. 
wrong  ufe  of  my  underftanding,  to 
make  it  tlie  rule  and  rneafure  of  an- 
other man's  J  a  ufe  which  it  is  nei- 
ther fit  for  nor  capable  of. 

SECTION      XXIII. 
PARTIALITY. 

This  partiality,  where  it  is  not 
permitted  an  authority  to  render  all 
other  ftudies  infignificant  or  con- 
temptible, is  often  indulged  fo  far 
as  to  be  relied  upon,  and  made  ufe 

of 
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of  in  Other  parts  of  knowledge,  to 
which  it  does  not  at  all  belong,  and 
wherewith  it  has  no  manner  of  af- 
finity. Some  men  have  fo  ufed 
their  heads  to  mathematical  figures, 
that  giving  a  preference  to  the  me- 
thods of  that  fcience,  they  intro- 
duce lines  and  diagrams  into  their 
fludy  of  divinity,  or  poUtic  enqui- 
ries, as  if  nothing  could  be  known 
without  them  ;  and  others  accuf- 
tomed  to  retired  fpeculations,  run 
natural  philofophy  into  metaphyfi- 
cal  notions,  and  the  abftra6l  gene- 
ralities of  logic ;  and  how  often 
may  one  meet  with  reUgion  and 
morality  treated  of  in  the  terms  of 
the  laboratory,  and  thought  to  be 
improved  by  the  methods  and  no- 
tions of  chymiftry.  But  he  that 
will  take  care  of  the  condu6l  of  his 
underilanding  to  dire^l  it  right  to 
1 2  the 
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the  knowledge  of  things,  mud  avoid 
thofe  undue  mixtures,  and  not  by 
a  fondnefs  for  what  he  has  found 
ufeful  and  neceilary  in  one,  tranf- 
fer  it  to  another  fcience,  where  it 
ferves  only  to  perplex  and  confound 
the  underfi:anding.  It  is  a  certain 
truth,  that  7rs  nolunt  male  admini- 
jirari,  it  is  no  lefs  certain,  res  nolunt 
male  hitelligi.  Things  themfelves 
are  to  be  confidered  as  they  are  in 
themfelves,  and  then  they  will  fhew 
us  in  what  way  they  are  to  be  un- 
derftood.  For  to  have  right  con- 
ceptions about  them,  we  muft  bring 
our  underftandings  to  the  inflexible 
natures,  and  unalterable  relations 
of  things,  and  not  endeavour  to 
bring  things  to  any  preconceived 
notions  of  our  own. 

There  is  another  partiality  very 

com- 
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commonly  obfervable  in  men  of 
ftudy,  no  lefs  prejudicial  nor  ridi- 
culous than  the  former;  and  that  is 
a  fantaftical  and  wild  attributing 
all  knowledge  to  the  ancients  alone, 
or  to  the  moderns.  This  raving 
upon  antiquity  in  matter  of  poetry, 
Horace  has  wittily  defcribed  and  ex- 
pofed  in  one  of  his  fatyrs.  The 
fame  fort  of  madnefs  may  be  found 
in  reference  to  all  the  other  fciences. 
Some  will  not  admit  an  opinion 
not  authorized  by  men  of  old,  who 
were  then  all  giants  in  knowledge. 
Nothing  is  to  be  put  into  the  trea- 
fury  of  truth  or  knowledge,  which 
has  not  the  ftamp  of  Greece  or  Rome 
upon  it ',  and  fince  their  days  will 
fcarce  allow  that  men  have  been 
able  to  fee,  think  or  write.  Others 
with  a  like  extravagancy,  contemn 
all  that  the  ancients  have  left  us, 
1 3  and 
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and  being  taken  with  the  modern 
inventions  and  difcoveries,  lay  by 
all  that  went  before,  as  if  whatever 
is  called  old  muil  have  the  decay  of 
time  upon  it,  and  truth  too  were 
liable  to  mould  and  rottennefs. 
Men,  I  think,  have  been  much  the 
fame  for  natural  endowments  in  all 
times.  Fafhion,  difcipline  and  edu- 
cation, have  put  eminent  differences 
in  the  ages  of  feveral  countries,  and 
made  one  generation  much  differ 
from  another  in, arts  and  fciences : 
but  truth  is  always  the  fame ;  time 
alters  it  not,  nor  is  it  the  better  or 
worfe  for  being  of  ancient  or  mo- 
dern tradition.  Many  were  emi- 
nent in  former  ages  of  the  world 
for  their  difcovery  and  delivery  of 
it ;  but  though  the  knowledge  they 
have  left  us  be  worth  our  ftudy,  yet 
they  exhaufted  not  all  it's  treafure ; 

they 
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they  left  a  great  deal  for  the  induftry 
and  fagacity  of  after  ages,  and  fo 
fhall  we.  That  was  once  new  to 
them  which  any  one  now  receives 
with  veneration  for  it's  antiquity; 
nor  was  it  the  worfe  for  appearing 
as  a  novelty,  and  that  which  is  now 
embraced  for  it's  newnefs,  will,  to 
poflerity,  be  old,  but  not  thereby  be 
lefs  true  or  l^efs  genuine.  There  is 
no  occafion  on  this  account  to  op- 
pofe  the  ancients  and  the  moderns 
to  one  another,  or  to  be  fqueamilli 
on  either  fide.  He  that  wifely  con- 
dufls  his  mind  in  the  purfuit  of 
knowledge,  will  gather  what  lights, 
and  get  what  helps  he  can  from 
either  of  them,  from  whom  they 
are  beft  to  be  had,  without  adoring 
the  errors,  or  rejecting  the  truths 
which  he  may  find  mingled  in  them. 

Another  partiality  may  be  obferv- 
14  ed, 
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ed,  in  fome  to  vulgar,  in  others  to 
heterodox  tenets;  fome  are  apt  to 
conclude,  that  what  is  the  common 
opinion   cannot    but   be  true;    Co 
many  men's  eyes  they  think  cannot 
but  fee  right  3  fo  miany  men's  un- 
derllandings    of    all    forts    cannot 
be  deceived,  and  therefore  will  not 
venture   to   look    beyond    the    re- 
ceived notions    of  the   place    and 
age,   nor  have  fo  prefumptuous  a 
thought  as  to  be  wifer  than  their 
neighbours.     They  are  content  to 
go  with  the  croud,  and  fo  go  eafily, 
which  they  think  is  going  right,  or 
at  leaft  ferves  them  as  well.     But 
however,  'vcx  popuH  vox  Dei  has  pre- 
vailed as  a  maxim,  yet  I  do  not  re- 
member wherever  God  delivered  his 
oracles  by  the  multitude,  or  nature 
truths  by  the  herd.     On  the  other 
fide,    fome   fly   all    common    opi- 
nions as  either  falfe  or  frivolous. 

The 
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The  title  of  manyheaded  beaft  is  a 
fufficient  reafon  to  them  to  con- 
clude, that  no  truths  of  weight  or 
confequence  can  be  lodged  there. 
Vulgar  opinions  are  fuited  to  vul- 
gar capacities,  and  adapted  to  the 
ends  of  thofe  that  govern.    He  that 
will  know  the  truth  of  things,  muft 
leave  the  common  and  beaten  track, 
which  none  but  weak  and  fervile 
minds  are  fatisfied  to  trudge  along 
continually  in.     Such  nice  palates 
relifh  nothing  but  ftrange  notions 
quite  out  of  the  way:  whatever  is 
commonly  received,  has  the  mark  of 
the  beaft  on  itj  and  they  think  it 
a  lefTening  to  them  to  hearken  to  it, 
or  receive  it ;  their  mind  runs  only 
after  paradoxes ;     thefe  they  feek, 
thefe  they  embrace,  thefe  alone  they 
vent,  and  fo  as  they  think,  diftin- 
guifh  themfelves  from  the  vulgar. 

But 
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But  common  or  uncommon  are  not 
the  marks  to  diftinguifh  truth  or 
falfhood,  and  therefore  fhould  not 
be  any  bias  to  us  in  our  enquiries. 
We  fhouid  not  judge  of  things  by 
men's  opinions,  but  of  opinions  by 
things.  The  multitude  reafon  but 
ilJ,  and  therefore  may  be  well  fu- 
fpe6led,  and  cannot  be  relied  on, 
nor  fhould  be  followed  as  a  furc 
guide  J  but  philofophers  who  have 
quitted  the  orthodoxy  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  popular  do6lrines 
of  their  countries,  have  fallen  into 
as  extravagant  and  as  abfurd  opi- 
nions as  ever  common  reception 
countenanced.  It  would  be  mad- 
nefs  to  refufe  to  breathe  the  com- 
mon air,  or  quench  one's  thirft 
with  water,  becaufe  the  rabble  ufe 
them  to  thefe  purpofes ;  and  if  there 
are  conveniences  of  life  which  com- 
mon 
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mon  ufe  reaches  not,  it  is  not  rea- 
fon  to  reje6l  them,  becaufe  they  are 
not  grown  into  the  ordinary  fafhion 
of  the  country,  and  every  villager 
doth  not  know  them. 

Truth,  whether  in  or  out  of  fa- 
fhion, is  the  meafure  of  knowledge, 
and  the  bufmefs  of  the  underftand- 
ingj  whatfoeveris  befides  that,  how- 
ever authorized  by  confent,  or  re- 
commended by  rarity,  is  nothing 
but  ignorance,  or  fomething  worfe. 

Another  fort  of  partiaUty  there 
is,  whereby  men  impofe  upon  them- 
felves,  and  by  it  make  their  reading 
little  ufeful  to  themfelves;  I  mean 
the  making  ufe  of  the  opinions  of 
writers,  and  laying  ftrefs  upon  their 
authorities,  wherever  they  find  them 
to  favour  their  own  opinions. 

There 
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There  is  nothing  almoft  has  done 
more  harm  to  men  dedicated  to  let- 
ters, than  giving  the  name  of  fludy 
to  reading,  and  making  a  man  of 
great  reading  to  be  the  fame  with  a 
man  of  great  knowledge,  or  at  leaft 
to  be  a  title  of  honour.  All  that 
can  be  recorded  in  writing,  are  only 
fa6ls  or  reafonings.  Facts  are  of 
three  forts : 

1.  Merely  of  natural  agents,  ob- 
fervable  in  the  ordinary  operations 
of  bodies  one  upon  another,  whe- 
ther in  the  vifible  courfe  of  things 
left  to  themfelves,  or  in  experiments 
made  by  men,  applying  agents  and 
patients  to  one  another,  after  a  pe- 
cuUar  and  artificial  manner. 

2.  Of  voluntary  agents,  more  ef- 
peciaily  the  a6lions  of  men  in  fo- 

ciety^ 
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ciety,  which  makes  civil  and  moral 
hiftory, 

3.  Of  opinions. 

In  thefe  three  confifts,  as  it  feems 
to  me,  that  which  commonly  has 
the  name  of  learning;  to  which 
perhaps  fome  may  add  a  difl:in6l 
head  of  critical  writings,  which  in- 
deed at  bottom  is  nothing  but  mat- 
ter of  fa(5l,  and  refolves  itfelf  into 
this,  that  fuch  a  man,  or  fet  of  men, 
ufed  fuch  a  word  or  phrafe  in  fuch 
a  fenfe,  i.  e,  that  they  made  fuch 
founds  the  marks  of  fuch  ideas. 

Under  reafonings  I  comprehend 
all  the  difcoveries  of  general  truths 
made  by  human  reafon,  whether 
found  by  intuition,  demonflration, 
or  probable  dedudions.     And  this 

is 
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is  that  which  is,  if  not  alone  know- 
ledge, (becaufe  the  truth  or  proba- 
bihty  of  particular  proportions  may 
be  known  too)  yet  is,  as  may  be 
fuppofed,  moft  properly  the  bufinefs 
of  thofe  who  pretend  to  improve 
their  underftandings,  and  make 
themfelves  knowing  by  reading. 

Books  and  reading  are  looked 
upon  to  be  the  great  helps  of  the 
underftanding,  and  inftru merits  of 
knowledge,  as  it  muft  be  allowed 
that  they  are  j  and  yet  I  beg  leave 
to  queftion  whether  thefe  do  not 
prove  an  hindrance  to  many,  and 
keep  feveral  bookifh  men  from  at- 
taining to  folid  and  true  knowledge. 
This,  I  think,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  fay,  that  theie  is  no  part  where- 
in the  underftanding  needs  a  more 
careful  and  wary  conduct,  than  in 
*  the 
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the  ufe  of  books  j  without  which 
they  will  prove  rather  innocent 
amufements  than  profitable  em- 
ployments of  our  time,  and  bring 
but  fmall  additions  to  our  know- 
ledge. 

There  is  not  feldom  to  be  found 
even   amongft   thofe   who  aim    at 
knowledge,  who  with  an  unwearied 
induflry,  employ  their  whole  time 
in  books,  who  fcarce  allow  them- 
felves  time  to  eat  or  fleep,  but  read, 
and  read,  and  read  on,  but  yet  make 
no  great  advances  in  real  know- 
ledge, though  there  be  no  defect  in 
their  intellectual  faculties,  to  which 
their  little  progrefs  can  be  imputed. 
The  miftake  here  is,  that  it  is  ufually 
fuppofed,  that  by  reading,  the  au- 
thor's knowledge  is  transfufed  into 
the  reader's  underftanding  j  and  fo 

it 
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it  is,  but  not  by  bare  reading,  but 
by  reading  and  underftanding  what 
he  writ.  Whereby  I  mean,  not 
barely  comprehending  what  is  af- 
firmed or  denied  in  each  propofition, 
(though  that  great  readers  do  not 
always  think  themfelves  concerned 
precifely  to  do)  but  to  fee  and  fol- 
low the  train  of  his  reafonings,  ob- 
ferve  the  flrength  and  clcarnefs  of 
their  conne6tion,  and  examine  upon 
what  they  bottom.  Without  this 
a  man  may  read  the  difcourfes  of  a 
very  rational  author,  writ  in  a  lan- 
guage and  in  propofitions  that  he 
very  well  underftands,  and  yet  acquire 
not  one  jot  of  his  knowledge;  which 
confiding  only  in  the  perceived, 
certain,  or  probable  connexion  of 
the  ideas  made  ufe  of  in  his  reafon- 
ings, the  reader's  knowledge  is  no 
farther  increafed,  than  he  perceives 

that. 
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that,  fo  much  as  he  fees  of  this  con- 
nexion, fo  much  he  knows  of  the 
truth  or  probability  of  that  author's 
opinions. 

All  that  he  relies  on  without  this 
perception,  he  takes  upon  truft  up- 
on the  author's  credit,  without  any 
knowledge  of  it  at  all.  This  makes 
me  not  at  all  wonder  to  fee  foroe 
men  {o  abound  in  citations,  and 
build  fo  much  upon  authorities,  it 
being  the  fole  foundation  on  which 
they  bottom  mofh  of  their  own 
tenets  j  fo  that  in  effe6l  they  have 
but  a  fecond  hand  or  implicit  know- 
ledge, i.  e.  are  in  the  right,  if  fuch  an 
one  from  whom  they  borrowed  it,' 
were  in  the  right  in  that  opinion 
which  they  took  from  him,  which 
indeed  is  no  knowledge  at  all. 
Writers  of  this  or  former  ages  may 
K  be 
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be  good  witnefTes  of  matters  of  fa6t 
which  they  deliver,  which  we  may 
do  well  to  take  upon  their  autho- 
rity)  but  their  credit  can  go  no 
farther  than  this,  it  cannot  at  all 
affeft  the  truth  and  falfhood  of 
opinions,  which  have  no  other  fort 
of  trial  but  reafon  and  proof,  which 
they  themfelves  made  ufe  of  to 
make  themfelves  knowing,  and  fo 
muft  others  too  that  will  partake 
in  their  knowledge.  Indeed  it  is  an 
advantage  that  they  have  been  at 
the  pains  to  find  out  the  proofs,  and 
lay  them  in  that  order  that  may 
fhew  the  truth  or  probability  of 
their  conclufions ;  and  for  this  we 
owe  them  great  acknowledgments 
for  faving  us  the  pains  in  fearching 
out  thofe  proofs  which  they  have 
colle6led  for  us,  and  which  poliibly, 
after  all  our  pains,  we  might  not 

have 
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have  found,  nor  been  able  to  have 
fet  them  in  (o  good  a  light  as  that 
which  they  left  them  us  in.  Upon 
this  account  we  are  mightily  be- 
holding to  judicious  writers  of  all 
ages  for  thofe  difcoveries  and  dif- 
courfes  they  have  left  behind  them 
for  our  inftruclion,  if  we  know  how 
to  make  a  right  ufe  of  them  j  which 
is  not  to  run  them  over  in  an  hafly 
perufal,  and  perhaps  lodge  their 
opinions,  or  fome  remarkable  paf- 
fages  in  cur  memories,  but  to  en- 
ter into  their  reafonings,  examine 
their  proofs,  and  then  judge  of  the 
truth  or  falfhood,  probability  or 
improbability  of  what  they  advance  3 
not  by  any  opinion  we  have  enter- 
tained of  the  author,  but  by  the 
evidence  he  produces,  and  the  con- 
vi6lion  he  affords  us,  drawn  from 
things  themfelves.  Knowing  is 
K  2  fee- 
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feeing,  and  if  it  be  fo,  it  is  madnefs 
to  peifuade  ourfelves  that  we  do  fo 
by  another  man's  eyes,  let  him  ufe 
ever  fo  many  words  to  tell  us,  that 
what  he  afTerts  is  very  vifible.  Till 
we  onrfelves  fee  it  with  our  own 
eyes,  and  perceive  it  by  our  own 
underflandings,  we  are  as  much  in 
the  dark,  and  as  void  of  knowledge 
as  before,  let  us  believe  any  learned 
author  as  much  as  we  will. 

Euclid  and  Archimedes  are  allow- 
ed to  be  knowing,  and  to  have  de- 
monfl:rated  what  they  fay;  and  yet 
whoever  fhall  read  over  their  writ- 
ings without  perceiving  the  connec- 
tion of  their  proofs,  and  feeing  what 
they  fhew,  though  he  may  under- 
ftand  all  their  words,  yet  he  is  not 
the  more  knowing:  he  may  believe 
indeed,  but  does  not   know  what 

they 
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they  fay,  and  fo  is  not  advanced  one 
jot  in  mathematical  knowledge  by 
all  his  reading  of  thofe  approved 
mathematicians. 

SECTION      XXIV. 
HASTE. 

The  eagernefs  and  flrong  bent  of 
the  mind  after  knowledge,  if  not 
warily  regulated,  is  often  an  hin- 
drance to  it.  It  ftill  prefTes  into 
farther  difcoveries  and  new  obje6ls, 
and  catches  at  the  variety  of  know- 
ledge, and  therefore  often  flays  not 
long  enough  on  what  is  before  it, 
to  look  into  it  as  it  (hould  for  hafle, 
to  purfue  what  is  yet  out  of  fight. 
He  that  rides  poft  through  a  coun- 
try, may  be  able  from  the  tranfient 
view,  to  tell  how  in  general  the 
parts  lie,  and  may  be  able  to  give 
K  3  fome 
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fome  loofe  defcription  of  here  a 
mountain,  and  there  a  plain,  here  a 
morafs,  and  there  a  liver;  woodland 
in  one  part,  and  favanas  in  another. 
Such  fuperficial  ideas  and  obferva- 
tions  as  thefe  he  may  coliecl  in  gal- 
loping over  it.  But  the  more  ufe- 
ful  obfervations  of  the  foil,  plants, 
animals  and  inhabitants,  with  their 
feveral  forts  and  properties,  muft 
neceflarily  efcape  him ;  and  it  is 
feldom  men  ever  difcover  the  rich 
mines,  without  fome  digging.  Na- 
ture- commonly  lodges  her  treafure 
and  jewels  in  rocky  ground.  If  the 
matter  be  knotty,  and  the  fenfe  lies 
deep,  the  mind  muft  flop  and  buc- 
kle to  it,  and  flick  upon  it  with 
labour  and  thought,  and  ciofe  con- 
templation, and  not  leave  it  till  it 
has  maftered  the  difnculty,  and  got 
pofTeflion  of  truth.     But  here  care 

muft 
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muft  be  taken  to  avoid  the  other 
extreme:  a  man  muft  not  flick  at 
every  ufelefs  nicety,  and  expe6l  my- 
fteries  of  fcience  in  every  trivial 
queftion  or  fcruple  that  he  may 
raife.  He  that  will  ftand  to  pick 
up  and  examine  every  pebble  that 
comes  in  his  v^ay,  is  as  unlikely  to 
return  enriched  and  loaden  with 
jewels,  as  the  other  that  travelled 
full  fpeed.  Truths  are  not  the  bet- 
ter nor  the  worfe  for  their  obviouf- 
nefs  or  difficulty,  but  their  value  is 
to  be  meafured  by  their  ufefulnefs 
and  tendency.  Infignificant  obfer- 
vations  fhould  not  take  up  any  of 
our  minutes,  and  thofe  that  enlarge 
our  view,  and  give  light  towards  far- 
ther and  ufeful  difcoveries,  {hould 
not  be  negle6led,  though  they  flop 
our  courfe,  and  fpend  fome  of  our 
time  in  a  fixed  attention. 

K  4  There 
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'  There  is  another  hafte  that  does 
often,  and  will  miAead  the  mind  if 
it  be  left  to  itfelf,  and  it's  own  con- 
du61:.     The  imderftanding  is  natu- 
rally forward,  not  only  to  learn  it's 
knowledge  by  variety  (which  makes 
it  Ikip  over  one  to  get  fpeedily  to 
another  part  of  knowledge)  but  alfo 
eager  to  enlarge  it's  views  by  run- 
ning too  faft  into  general  obferva- 
tions  and  conclufions,  without  a  due 
examination  of  particulars  enough 
whereon  to  found  thofe  general  ax- 
ioms.    This  feems  to  enlarge  their 
flock,  but  it  is  of  fancies  not  reali- 
ties i  fuch  theories  built  upon  nar- 
row foundations  ftand  but  weakly, 
and  if  they  fall  not  of  thcmfelves, 
are  at  leaft  veiy  hard    to  be  fup- 
ported  againft  the  alfaults  of  oppo- 
fition.     And   thus  men  being  too 
hafly  to  ereft  to  themfelves  general 

notions 
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notions  and  ill  grounded  theories, 
find  themfelves  deceived  in  their 
flock  of  knowledge,  when  they  come 
to  examine  their  haftily  alTumed 
maxims  themfelves,  or  to  have  them 
attacked  by  others.  General  ob- 
fervations  drawn  from  particulars, 
are  the  jewels  of  knowledge,  com- 
prehending great  ftore  in  a  little 
room  s  but  they  are  therefore  to  be 
made  with  the  greater  care  and  cau- 
tion, left  if  we  take  counterfeit  for 
true,  our  lofs  and  fhame  be  the 
greater  when  our  ftock  comes  to  a 
fevere  fcrutiny.  One  or  two  parti- 
culars may  fuggeft  hints  of  enqui- 
ry, and  they  do  well  to  take  thofe 
hints;  but  if  they  turn  them  into 
conclufions,  and  make  them  pre- 
fently  general  rules,  they  are  for- 
ward indeed,  but  it  is  only  to  im- 
pofe  on  themfelves  by  proportions 

allumed 
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afTumed  for  truths  without  fufficient 
warrant.  To  make  fuchobfervations, 
is,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  to 
make  the  head  a  magazine  of  ma- 
terials, which  can  hardly  be  called 
knowledge,  or  at  leaft  it  is  but  Uke 
a  collection  of  lumber  not  reduced 
to  ufe  or  order;  and  he  that  makes 
every  thing  an  obfervation,  has  the 
fame  ufelefs  plenty  and  much  more 
falfhood  mixed  with  it.  The  ex- 
tremes on  both  fides  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed, and  he  will  be  able  to  give  the 
bed  account  of  his  ftudies  who 
keeps  his  underftanding  in  the  right 
mean  between  them. 

SECTION     XXV. 
ANTICIPATION. 

Whether  it  be   a  love  of  that 
which  brings  the  firfl  light  and  in- 
formation 
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formation  to  their  minds,  and  want 
of  vigour  and  indullry  to  enquire, 
or  elfe  that  men  content  themfelves 
with  any  appearance  of  knowledge, 
right  or  wrong ;  which,  when  they 
have  once  got,  they  will  hold  fafl. 
This  is  vifible,  that  many  men  give 
themfelves.  up  to  the  firft  anticipa- 
tions of  their  minds,  and  are  very 
tenacious  of  the  opinions  that  firA 
poffefs  them  j  they  are  often  as  fond 
of  their  firft  conceptions  as  of  their 
firft  born,  and  will  by  no  means  recede 
from  the  judgment  they  have  once 
made,  or  any  conjecture  or  conceit 
which  they  have  once  entertained. 
This  is  a  fault  in  the  condu6l  of 
the  underftanding,  fmce  this  firm- 
nefs  or  rather  ftiffnefs  of  the  mind, 
is  not  from  an  adherence  to  truth, 
but  a  fubmiflion  to  prejudice.  It  is 
an  unreafonable  homage  paid  to 

pre- 
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prepofTeflion,  whereby  we  fhew  a 
reverence  not  to  (what  we  pretend 
to  feek)  truths  but  what  by  hap- 
hazard we  chance  to  hght  on,  be  it 
what  it  will.  This  is  vifibly  a  pre- 
pofterous  ufe  of  our  faculties,  and 
is  a  downright  proftituting  of  the 
mind  to  refign  it  thus,  and  put  it 
under  the  power  of  the  firfl  comer. 
This  can  never  be  allowed,  or  ought 
to  be  followed  as  a  right  way  to  know- 
ledge, till  the  underftanding  (whofe 
buflnefs  it  is  to  conform  itfelf  towhat 
it  finds  on  the  obje6ls  without)  can 
by  it's  own  opiniatrety  change  that, 
and  make  the  unalterable  nature  of 
things  comply  with  it's  own  hafty 
determinations,  which  will  never 
be.  Whatever  we  fancy,  things 
keep  their  courfe;  and  their  habi- 
tudes, corrcfpondences  and  relations, 
keep  the  fame  to  one  another. 

SEC- 
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SECTION     XXVI. 
RESIGNATION. 

Contrary  to  thefe,  but  by  a  like 
dangerous,  excefs  on  the  other  lide, 
are  thofe  who  always  relign  their 
judgment  to  the  laft  man  they 
heard  or  read.  Truth  never  finks 
into  thefe  men's  minds,  nor  gives 
any  tin6lure  to  them,  but  camelion 
like,  they  take  the  colour  of  what  is 
laid  before  them,  and  as  foon  lofe 
and  refign  it  to  the  next  that  hap- 
pens to  come  in  their  way.  The 
order  wherein  opinions  are  propofed 
or  received  by  us,  is  no  rule  of  their 
rectitude,  nor  ought  to  be  a  caufe 
of  their  preference.  Firft  or  lail: 
in  this  cafe,  is  the  efFeft  of  chance, 
and  not  the  meafure  of  truth  or 
falfhood.  This  every  one  muft 
confefs,  and  therefore  Ihould,  in  the 

^pur- 
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purfuit  of  truth,  keep  his  mind  free 
from  the  influence  of  any  fuch  ac- 
cidents. A  man  may  as  reafonably 
draw  cuts  for  his  tenets,  regulate 
his  perfuafion  by  the  caft  of  a  die, 
as  take  it  up  for  it's  novelty,  or  re- 
tain it  becaufe  it  had  his  firft  afient, 
and  he  was  never  of  another  mind. 
Well  weighed  reafons  are  to  deter- 
mine the  judgment;  thofe  the  mind 
fhould  be  always  ready  to  hearken 
and  fubmit  to,  and  by  their  tefti- 
mony  and  fufFrage,  entertain  or  re- 
ject any  tenet  indifferently,  whether 
it  be  a  perfe6l  ftranger,  or  an  old 
acquaintance. 

SECTION     XXVII. 
PRACTICE. 

Though  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  improved  by  exercife,  yet  they 

muft 
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muft  not  be  put  to  a  ftrefs  beyond 
their  flrength.  %zV  vale  ant  humeri  ^ 
quidferre  recufent,  muft  be  made  the 
meafure  of  every  one's  underftand- 
ing,  who  has  a  defire  not  only  to 
perform  well,  but  to  keep  up  the 
vigour  of  his  faculties,  and  not  to 
balk  his  underftaiiding  by  what  is 
too  hard  for  it.  The  mind  by  be- 
ing engaged  in  a  talk  beyond  it's 
ftrength,  like  the  body,  ftrained  by 
lifting  at  a  weight  too  heavy,  has 
often  it's  force  broken,  and  thereby 
gets  an  unaptnefs  or  an  averlion  to 
any  vigorous  attempt  ever  after,  A 
finew  cracked  feldom  recovers  it's 
former  ftrength,  or  at  leaft  the  ten- 
dernefs  of  the  fprain  remains  a  good 
while  after,  and  the  memory  of  it 
longer,  and  leaves  a  lafting  caution 
in  the  man,  not  to  put  the  part 
quickly  again  to  any  robuft  employ- 
ment. 
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ment.  So  it  fares  in  the  mind 
once  jaded  by  an  attempt  above 
it's  power,  it  either  is  difabled  for 
the  future,  or  elfe  checks  at  any  vi- 
gorous undertaking  ever  after,  at 
leaft  is  very  hardly  brought  to  exert 
it's  force  again  on  any  fubjecl  that 
requires  thought  and  meditation. 
Theunderftandingfhould  be  brought 
to  the  difficult  and  knotty  parts  of 
know^ledge,  that  try  the  ftrength  of 
thought,  and  a  full  bent  of  the 
mind  by  infenfible  degrees  j  and  in 
fuch  a  gradual  proceeding  nothing 
is  too  hard  for  it.  Nor  let  it  be 
objected,  that  fuch  a  flow  progrefs 
will  never  reach  the  extent  of  fome 
fciences.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined 
how  far  conftancy  will  carry  a  man^ 
however  it  is  better  walking  flowly 
in  a  rugged  way,  than  to  break  a 
leg,  and  be  a  cripple.  He  that  be- 
gins 
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gins  with  the  calf  may  carry  the  0x5 
but  he  that  will  at  firft  go  to  take 
up  an  oXj  may  fo  difable  himfelf,  as 
not  to  be  able  to  lift  a  calf  after 
that.  When  the  mind,  by  infenfi- 
ble  degrees,  has  brought  itfelf  to 
attention  and  clofe  thinking,  it  will 
be  able  to  cope  with  difficuitieSj 
and  mafter  them  without  any  pre- 
judice to  itfelf,  and  then  it  may  go 
on  roundly.  Every  abftrufe  pro- 
blem, every  intricate  queflion  will 
not  baffle,  difcourage,  or  break  it. 
But  though  putting  the  mind  un- 
prepared upon  an  unufual  ftrefs 
that  may  difcourage  or  damp  it  for 
the  future,  ought  to  be  avoided  -, 
yet  this  muft  not  run  it,  by  an 
over  great  fhynefs  of  difficulties,  in- 
to a  lazy  fauntering  about  ordinary 
and  obvious  things,  that  demand  no 
thought  or  application,  ,  This  de- 
L  bafes 
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bafes  and  enervates  the  nnderftand- 
ingj  makes  it  weak  and  unfit  for 
labour.     This  is  a  fort  of  hovering 
about  the  furface  of  things,  with- 
out any  iniight  into  them  or  pene- 
tration ;  and  when  the   mind   has 
been  once  habituated  to  this  lazy 
recumbency  and  fatisfa6\ion  on  the 
obvious  furface  of  things,  it  is  in 
danger  to  reft  fatisfied  there,  and 
go  no  deeper,  fmce  it  cannot  do  it 
without  pains    and   digging.      He 
that  has  for  fome  time  accuftomed 
himfslf  to  take  up  with  what  eafily 
offers  itfe If  at  firft  view,  has  reafon 
to  fear  he  fhall  never  reconcile  him- 
felf  to  the  fatigue  of  turning  and 
tumbling  things  in  his  mind  to  dif- 
cover  their  more  retired  and  more 
valuable  fecrets. 


It  is  not  ftrangc  that  methods  of 


learn- 
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learning  which  fcholars  have  been 
accullomed  to  in  their  beginning 
and  entrance  upon  the  fciences, 
fhould  influence  them  all  their  lives, 
and  be  fettled  in  their  minds  by  an 
overruling  reverence,  cfpecially  if 
they  be  fuch  as  univerfal  ufe  has 
cllablifhed.  Learners  mull  at  firft 
be  believers,  and  their  mailers* 
rules  having  been  once  made  axioms 
to  them,  it  is  no  wonder  they  fhould 
keep  that  dignity,  and  by  the  au- 
thority they  have  once  got,  miflcad 
thofe  who  think  it  fufficient  to  ex- 
cufe  them,  if  they  go  out  of  their 
way  in  a  well  beaten  track. 

SECTION      XXVIII. 
WORDS. 

I  have  copioufly  enough  fpoken 

of  the  abufe  of  words  in  another 

L  2  place. 
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place,  and  therefore  fhall  upon  this 
refledion,  that  the  iciences  are  full 
of  them,  warn  thofe  that  would 
conducl  their  underftandings  right, 
not  to  take  any  term,  howfoever 
authorized  by  the  language  of  the 
fchools,  to  ftand  for  any  thing  till 
they  have  an  idea  of  it.  A  word 
may  be  of  frequent  ufe  and  great 
credit  with  feveral  authors,  and  be 
by  them  made  ufe  of,  as  if  it  flood 
for  fome  real  being;  but  yet  if  he 
that  reads  cannot  frame  any  difi:in6l 
idea  of  that  being,  it  is  certainly  to 
him  a  mere  empty  found  without 
a  meaning,  and  he  learns  no  more 
by  all  that  is  faid  of  it,  or  attribut- 
ed to  it,  than  if  it  were  affirmed 
only  of  that  bare  empty  found. 
They  who  would  advance  in  know- 
ledge, and  not  deceive  and  fwell 
themfelves  with  a  little  articulated 

air, 
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air,  fhould  lay  down  this  a  funda- 
mental rule,  not  to  take  words 
for  things,  nor  fuppofe  that  names 
in  books  fignify  real  entities  in  na- 
ture, till  they  can  frame  clear  and 
diftin6l  ideas  of  thofe  entities.  It 
will  not  perhaps  be  allowed  if  I 
fhould  fet  down  fubjlantial  forms 
and  intentional  /pedes y  as  fuch  that 
may  juftly  be  fufpe6led  to  be  of 
this  kind  of  infignificant  terms. 
But  this  I  am  fure,  to  one  that  can 
form  no  determined  ideas  of  what 
they  (land  for,  they  fignify  nothing 
at  all;  and  all  that  he  thinks  he 
knows  about  them,  is  to  him  fo 
much  knowledge  about  nothing, 
and  amounts  at  moft  but  to  a 
learned  ignorance.  It  is  not  with- 
out all  reafon  fuppofed,  that  there 
are  many  fuch  empty  terms  to  be 
found  in  fome  learned  writers,  to 
L  3  which 
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which  they  had  recouife  to  etch  out 
their  fyftems  where  their  under- 
ftandings  could  not  furniih  them 
with  conceptions  from  things.  But 
yet  I  believe  the  fuppofmg  of  fome 
realities  in  nature  anfwering  thofe 
and  the  like  words,  have  much  per- 
plexed forae,  and  quite  mifled  others 
in  the  fludy  of  nature.  That  which 
in  any  difcourfe  fignifies,  /  kmuo  not 
what,  fliould  be  confidered  /  know 
not  when.  Where  men  have  any 
conceptions,  they  can,  if  they  are 
ever  fo  abftrufe  or  abllraCled,  ex- 
plain them,  and  the  terms  they  ufe 
for  them.  For  our  conceptions  be-, 
ing  nothing  but  ideas,  which  are 
all  made  up  of  fimple  ones.  U  they 
cannot  give  us  the  ideas  their  words 
fland  for,  it  is  plain  they  have  none. 
To  what  purpofe  can  it  be  to  hunt 
after  his  conceptions,  who  has  none, 

or 
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or  none  diflin6l  ?  He  that  knew  not 
what  he  himfelf  meant  by  a  learned 
term,  cannot  make  us  know  any 
thing  by  his  ufe  of  it,  let  us  beat 
our  heads  about  it  ever  fo  long. 
Whether  we  are  able  to  compre- 
hend all  the  operations  of  nature 
and  the  manners  of  them,  it  mat- 
ters not  to  enquire  J  but  this  is  cer- 
tain, that  we  can  comprehend  no 
more  of  them  than  we  can  diftinflly 
conceive ;  and  therefore  to  obtrude 
terms  where  we  have  no  diftinft 
conceptions,  as  if  they  did  contain 
or  rather  conceal  fomething,  is  but 
an  artifice  of  learned  vanity,  to 
cover  a  defe6l  in  an  hypothecs  or 
our  underftandings.  Words  are 
not  made  to  conceal,  but  to  declare 
and  Ihew  fomething ;  where  they 
are  by  thofe,  who  pretend  to  in- 
llru^l,  otherwife  ufed,  they  conceal 
L  4  in- 
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indeed  fomething;  but  that  which 
they  conceal  is  nothing  but  the  ig- 
norance, error,  or  fophiftry  of  the 
talker,  for  there  is,  in  truth,  nor 
thing  elfe  under  them. 

SECTION     XXIX. 
WANDERING. 

That  there  is  a  conftant  fucceflion 
and  flux  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  I 
have  obferved  in  the  former  part  of 
this  cflay,  and  every  one  may  take 
notice  of  it  in  himfelf.  This  I  fup- 
pofe  may  deferve  ibme  part  of  our 
care  in  the  conduct  of  our  under- 
flandingsj  and  I  think  it  may  be  of 
great  advantage,  if  we  can  by  ufe 
get  that  power  over  our  minds,  as 
to  be  able  to  direct  that  train  of 
ideas,  that  fo.fmce  there  will-ft^ 
new  ones  perpetually  come  into  our 

thought^ 
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thoughts  by  a  conftant  fuccelllon, 
we  may  be  able  by  choice  fo  to  di- 
rc6i:  them,  that  none  may  come  in 
view,  but  fuch  as  are  pertinent  to 
our  prefent  enquiry,  and  in  fuch 
order  as  may  be  moft  ufeful  to  the 
difcovery  we  are  upon  ;  or  at  leaft, 
if  fome  foreign  and  unfought  ideas 
will  offer  themfelves,  that  yet  we 
might  be  able  to  reje6l  them,  and 
keep  them  from  taking  off  our 
minds  from  it's  prefent  purfuit,  and 
hinder  them  from  running  away 
with  our  thoughts  quite  from  the 
fubje6l  in  hand.  This  is  not,  I 
fufpecf ,  fo  eafy  to  be  done  as  per- 
haps may  be  imagined;  and  yet,  for 
ought  I  know,  this  may  be,  if  not 
the  chief,  yet  one  of  the  great  dif- 
ferences that  carry  fome  men  in 
their  reafoning  fo  far  beyond  others, 
where  they  feem  to  be  naturally  of 

equal 
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equal  parts.  A  proper  and  effec- 
tual remedy  for  this  wandering  of 
thoughts  I  would  be  glad  to  find. 
He  that  ihall  propofe  iuch  an  one, 
would  do  great  fervice  to  the  ftudi- 
ous  and  contemplative  part  of  maU' 
kind,  and  perhaps  help  unthinking 
men  to  become  thinking.  I  mufl 
acknowledge  that  hitherto  I  have 
difcovered  no  other  way  to  keep  our 
thoughts  clofe  to  their  bufmefs,  but 
the  endeavouring  as  much  as  we 
can,  and  by  frequent  attention  and 
application,  getting  the  habit  of  at- 
tention and  application.  He  that 
will  obferve  children,  will  find,  that 
even  when  they  endeavour  their 
uttermoft,  they  cannot  keep  their 
minds  from  llraggling.  The  way 
to  cure  it,  I  am  fatisfied,  is  not  an- 
gry chiding  or  beating,  for  that 
prefently  fills  their  heads  with  all 

the 
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the  ideas  that  fear,  dread,  or  con- 
fufion  can  offer  to  them.  To 
bring  back  gently  their  wandering 
thoughts,  by  leading  them  into  the 
path,  and  going  before  them  in  the 
train  they  fhould  purfue,  without 
any  rebuke,  or  fo  much  as  taking 
notice  (where  it  can  be  avoided)  of 
their  roving,  I  fuppofe  would  fooner 
reconcile  and  inure  them  to  atten- 
tion, than  all  thofe  rougher  me- 
thods which  more  diftraft  their 
thought,  and  hindering  the  appli- 
cation they  would  promote,  intro- 
duce a  contrary  habit. 

SECTION     XXX. 
DISTINCTION. 

Diftindlion  and  divifion  are  (if  I 

miftake  not  the  import  of  the  words) 
very  different  things ;  the  one  being 

the 
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the  perception  of  a  difference  that 
nature  has  placed  in  things  ;  the 
other  our  making  a  divifion  where 
there  is  yet  none  5  at  leaft,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  confider  them  in 
this  fenfe,  I  think  I  may  fay  of 
them,  that  one  of  them  is  the  moft 
necefTary  and  conducive  to  true 
knowledge  that  can  be ;  the  other, 
when  too  much  made  ufe  of,  ferves 
only  to  puzzle  and  confound  the 
underflanding.  To'obferve  every 
the  leaft  difference  that  is  in  things, 
argues  a  quick  and  clear  fight,  and 
this  keeps  the  underflanding  fteady, 
and  right  in  it's  way  to  knowledge. 
But  though  it  be  ufeful  to  difcern 
every  variety  that  is  to  be  found  in 
nature,  yet  it  is  not  convenient  to 
confider  every  difference  that  is  in 
things,  and  divide  them  into  diftin(5t 
claifes  under  every  fuch  differetice. 

This 
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This  will  run  us,  if  followed,  into 
particulars,  (for  every  individual 
has  fomething  that  differences  it 
from  another)  and  we  fhall  be  able 
to  eftablifli  no  general  truths,  or 
elfe  at  lead  fhall  be  apt  to  perplex 
the  mind  about  them.  The  col- 
leftion  of  feveral  things  into  feveral 
clafTes,  gives  the  mind  more  general 
and  larger  views ;  but  we  muft  take 
care  to  unite  them  only  in  that;  and 
fo  far  as  they  do  agree,  for  fo  far 
they  may  be  united  under  the  con- 
fideration.  For  entity  itfelf,  that 
comprehends  all  things,  as  general 
as  it  is,  may  afford  us  clear  and  ra- 
tional conceptions.  If  we  would 
weigh  and  keep  in  our  minds 
what  it  is  we  are  confidering,  that 
would  bed  inil:ru6l  us  when  we 
fliould  or  fhould  not  branch  into 
farther  diftin<!:l:ions,  which  are  to  be 

taken 
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taken  only  from  a  due  contempla» 
tion  of  things  i  to  which  there  is 
nothing  more  oppofite  than  the 
art  of  verbal  diftindlions,  made  at 
pleafure,  in  learned  and  arbitrarily 
invented  terms  to  be  applied  at  a 
venture,  v/ithout  comprehending  or 
conveying  any  diftin6l  notions,  and 
fo  altogether  fitted  to  artificial 
talk,  or  empty  noife  in  difpute, 
without  any  clearing  of  difficulties, 
or  advance  in  knowledge.  What- 
foever  fubjei5l  we  examine  and  would 
get  knowledge  in,  we  fhould,  I 
think,  make  as  general  and  as  large 
as  it  will  bear;  nor  can  there  be  any 
danger  of  this,  if  the  idea  of  it  be 
fettled  and  determined :  for  if  that 
be  fo,  we  (hall  eafily  diftinguifh  it 
from  any  other  idea,  though  com- 
prehended under  the  fame  name. 
For  it  is  to  fence  againft  the  intan- 

glements 
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glements  of  equivocal  words,  and 
the  great  art  of  fophiftry  which  lies 
in  them,  that  diflindlions  have  been 
multiphed,  and  their  ufe  thought 
necelTary.      But  had  every  difl:in6l 
abftracl  idea  a  diftinfl  known  name, 
there  would  be  little  need  of  thefe 
multiplied    fcholaftic    dillinclions, 
though  there  would  be  neverthelefs 
as  much  need  ftill  of  the  mind's  ob- 
ferving  the  differences  that  are  in 
things,    and    difcriminating    them 
thereby  one  from  another.     It  is 
not    therefore    the   right    way   to 
knowledge,  to  hunt  after,  and  fiil 
the  head  with  abundance  of  arti- 
ficial   and    fcholaftic    diftinclions, 
wherewith  learned  men's  writings 
are  often  filled  ^  and  we  fometimes 
find  what  they  treat  of  fo  divided 
and  fubdivlJed,  that  the  mind   of 
the  moft  attentive  reader  lofes  the 

fight 
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light  of  it,  as  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable the  writer  himfelf  did  j  for  in 
things  crumbled  into  duft,  it  is  in 
vain  to  afFe6l  or  pretend  order,  or 
expe6l  clearnefs.  To  avoid  confu- 
fion  by  too  few  or  too  many  divi- 
fions,  is  a  great  Ikill  in  thinking  as 
well  as  writing,  which  is  but  the 
copying  our  thoughts ;  but  what 
are  the  boundaries  of  the  mean  be- 
tween the  two  vitious  excefTes  on 
both  hands,  I  think  is  hard  to  fet 
down  in  words  :  clear  and  difi:in6l 
ideas  is  all  that  I  yet  know  able  to 
regulate  it.  But  as  to  verbal  di- 
ftinclions  received  and  applied  to 
common  terms,  i.e.  equivocal  words, 
they  are  more  properly,  I  think,  the 
bufmefs  of  criticifm  and  didliona- 
ries  than  of  real  knowledge  and 
philofophy,  fmce  they,  for  the  moft 
part,  explain  the  meaning  of  words, 

and 
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and  give  us  their  feveral  fignifica- 
tions.  The  dexterous  management 
of  terms,  and  being  able  to  fend 
and  prove  with  them,  I  know  has 
and  does  pafs  in  the  world  for  a 
great  part  of  learning}  but  it  is 
learning  diftincl  from  knowledge, 
for  knowledge  confifts  only  in  per- 
ceiving the  habitudes  and  relations 
of  ideas  one  to  another,  which  is 
done  without  worcis  ;  the  interven- 
tion of  a  found  helps  nothing  to  it. 
And  hence  we  fee  that  there  is  lead 
ufe  of  diilinclions  where  there  is 
moft  knowledge}  I  mean  in  mathe- 
matics, where  men  have  determined 
ideas  with  known  names  to  them ; 
and  fo  there  being  no  room  for 
equivocations,  there  is  no  need  of 
diftinclions.  In  arguing,  the  op- 
ponent ufes  as  comprehenlive  and 
equivocal  terms  as  he  can,  to  in- 
M  volve 
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volve  his  adverfary  in  the  doubtful- 
nefs  of  his  expreflions :  this  is  ex- 
pelled, and  therefore  the  anfwerer 
on  his  fide  makes  it  his  play  to 
diflinguifh  as  much  as  he  can,  and 
thinks  he  can  never  do  it  too  much  -, 
nor  can  he  indeed  in  that  way 
wherein  vidlory  may  be  had  with- 
out truth  and  without  knowledge. 
This  feems  to  me  to  be  the  art  of 
difputing.  Ufe  your  words  as  cap- 
tioufly  as  you  can  in  your  arguing 
on  one  fide,  and  apply  diftindlions 
as  much  as  you  can  on  the  other 
fide,  to  every  term,  to  nonplus 
your  opponent ;  fo  that  in  this  fort 
of  fcholarfhip,  there  being  no 
bounds  fet  to  diflinguifhing,  fome 
men  have  thought  all  acutenefs  to 
have  lain  in  itj  and  therefore  in  all 
they  have  read  or  thought  on,  their 
great  bufinefs  has  been  to  amufe 
!  them* 
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themfelves  with  diftin6lions,  and 
multiply  to  themfelves  divifions,  at 
lead,  more  than  the  nature  of  the 
thing  required »  There  feems  to 
me,  as  I  faid,  to  be  no  other  rule 
for  this,  but  a  due  and  right  confi- 
deration  of  things  as  they  are  in 
themfelves.  He  that  has  fettled 
in  his  mind  determined  ideas  with 
names  affixed  to  them,  will  be  able 
both  to  difcern  their  differences  one 
from  another,  which  is  really  di- 
ftinguifhingi  and  where  the  penury 
of  words  affords  not  terms,  an- 
fwering  every  diftinft  idea,  will  be 
able  to  apply  proper  diftinguifliing. 
terms  to  the  comprehenfive  and 
equivocal  names  he  is  forced  to 
make  ufe  of.  This  is  all  the  need 
I  know  of  dilVmguilliing  terms;  and 
in  fuch  verbal  diftinclions,  each 
term  of  the  diftiudion  joined  to 
M  2  that 
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that  whofe  fignification  it  dlflin- 
guifhes,  is  but  a  di{lin6l  name 
for  a  diftinft  idea.  Where  they 
are  fo,  and  men  have  clear  and  di- 
i\'m6i  conceptions  that  anfwer  their 
verbal  diftindions,  they  are  right, 
and  are  pertinent  as  far  as  they 
ferve  to  clear  any  thing  in  the  fub- 
je6l  under  confideration.  And  this 
is  that  which  feems  to  me  the  pro- 
per and  only  meafure  of  diilin6lions 
and  divifions ;  which,  he  that  will 
condu<5l  his  underftanding  right, 
muft  not  look  for  in  the  acutenefs 
of  invention,  nor  the  authority  of 
writers,  but  will  find  only  in  the 
confideration  of  things  themfelves 
whether  they  are  led  into  it  by  their 
own  meditations,  or  the  informa- 
tion of  books. 

An  aptnefs  to  jumble  things  to- 
gether, 
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gether,  wherein  can  be  found  any 
likenefs,  is  a  fault  in  the  under- 
ftanding  on  the  other  fide,  which 
will  not  fail  to  miflead  it,  and  by 
thus  lumping  of  things,  hinder  the 
mind  from  diftind  and  accurate 
conceptions  of  them. 

SECTION      XXXI. 
SIMILES. 

To  which  let  me  here  add  an- 
other near  of  kin  to  this,  at  leaft  in 
name,  and  that  is,  letting  the  mind 
upon  the  fuggeftion  of  any  new 
notion,  run  immediately  after  fimi- 
les  to  make  it  the  clearer  to  itfelf  5 
which,  though  it  may  be  a  good 
way  and  ufeful  in  the  explaining  our 
thoughts  to  others,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  a  right  method  to  fettle  true 
notions  of  any  thing  in  ourfelves, 
M  3  be- 
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becaufe  fimilies  ahvays  fall  in  fome 
part,  and  come  iliort  of  that  exact- 
nefs  which  our  conceptions  fhould 
have  to  things,  if  we  would  think 
aright.  This  indeed  makes  men 
plaufible  talkers^  for  thole  are  always 
mofu  acceptable  in  difcourfe,  who 
have  the  way  to  let  their  thoughts 
into  other  men's  minds  with  the 
greateit  eafe  and  facility,  whether 
thofe  thoughts  are  well  formed  and 
correfpond  with  things,  matters  not; 
few  men  care  to  be  inftrucled  but 
at  an  eafy  rate.  They  who  in  their 
difcourfe  ftrike  the  fancy,  and  take 
the  hearers'  conceptions  along  with 
them  as  fall  as  their  words  How,  are 
the  applauded  talkers,  and  go  for 
the  only  men  of  clear  thoughts. 
Nothing  contributes  fo  much  to 
this  as  fimiles,  whereby  men  think 
thev  themfelves  underiland  better, 

be- 
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becaufe  they  are  better  under- 
ftood.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  think 
right,  and  another  thing  to  know 
the  right  way  to  lay  our  thoughts 
before  others  with  advantage  and 
clearnefs,  be  they  right  or  wrong. 
Well  chofen  fimiles,  rrtetaphors  and 
allegories,  with  method  and  order, 
do  this  the  beft  of  any  thing,  be- 
caufe being  taken  from  objedls  al- 
ready known,  and  familiar  to  the 
underflanding,  they  are  conceived  as 
fall  as  fpoken ;  and  the  correfpond- 
ence  being  concluded,  the  thing 
they  are  brought  to  explain  and 
elucidate  is  thought  to  be  under- 
ftood  too.  Thus  fancy  paffes  for 
knowledge,  and  what  is  prettily  faid 
is  miftaken  for  folid.  I  fay  not 
this  to  decry  metaphor,  or  with  de- 
fign  to  take  away  that  ornament  of 
fpeech  J  my  bufmefs  here  is  not 
M  4  with 
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with  rhetoricians  and  orators,  but 
with  philofophers  and  lovers  of 
truth  J  to  whom  I  would  beg  leave 
to  give  this  one  rule  whereby  to 
try  whether,  in  the  application  of 
their  thoughts  to  any  thing  for  the 
improvement  of  their  knowledge, 
they  do  in  truth  comprehend  the 
matter  before  them  really  fuch  as  it 
is  in  itfelf.  The  way  to  difcover 
this  is  to  obferve,  whether  in  the 
laying  it  before  themfelves  or  others, 
they  make  ufe  only  of  borrowed 
reprefentations  and  ideas  foreign  to 
the  things  which  are  applied  to  it  by 
way  of  accommodation,  as  bearing 
fome  proportion  or  imagined  like- 
nefs  to  the  fubje6l  under  confidera- 
tion.  Figured  and  metaphorical 
expreflipns  do  well  to  illuftrate  more 
abflrufe  and  unfamiUar  ideas  which 
the  inind  is  not  yet  thoroughly  ac- 

cullomed 
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cuflomed  to;  but  then  they  muft 
be  made  ufe  of  to  illuftrate  ideas 
that  we  already  have,  not  to  paint 
to  us  thofe  which  we  yet  have  not. 
Such  borrowed  and  allulive  ideas 
may  follow  real  and  folid  truth,  to 
fet  it  off  when  found,  but  muft  by 
no  means  be  fet  in  it's  place,  and 
taken  for  it.  If  all  our  fearch  has 
yet  reached  no  farther  than  fimile 
^nd  metaphor,  we  may  alTure  our- 
felves  we  rather  fancy  than  know, 
and  are  not  yet  penetrated  into  the 
infide  and  reality  of  the  thing,  be 
it  what  it  will,  but  content  our- 
felves  with  what  our  imaginations, 
not  things  themfelves,  furnifli  us 
with. 


SEC- 
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ASSENT. 

In  the  whole  condu6t  of  the  un- 
derflanding,  there  is  nothing  of 
more  moment  than  to  know  when 
and  where,  and  how  far  to  give  af- 
fent,  and  pofilbly  there  is  nothing 
harder.  It  is  very  eafily  faid,  gnd 
no  body  queftions  it,  that  giving 
and  withholding  our  aflent,  and  the 
degrees  of  it,  fhould  be  regulated  by 
the  evidence  which  things  carry 
with  them  -,  and  yet  we  fee  men  are 
not  the  better  for  this  rale  j  fome 
firmly  embrace  do6lj"ines  upon  flight 
grounds,  fome  upon  no  grounds, 
and  fome  contrary  to  appearance. 
Some  admit  of  certainty,  and  are 
not  to  be  moved  in  what  they  hold: 
others  waver  in  every  thing,  and 
there  want  not  thofe  that  rejed  all 

as 
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as  uncertain.  What  then  fhall  a 
novice,  an  enquirer,  a  flranger  do 
in  the  cafe  ?  I  anfwer,  ufe  his  eyes. 
There  is  a  correfpondence  in  things, 
and  agreement  and  difagreement  in 
ideas,  difcernible  in  very  different 
degrees,  and  there  are  eyes  in  men 
to  fee  them  if  they  pleafe,  only 
their  eyes  may  be  dimmed  or  daz- 
zled, and  the  difcerning  fight  in 
them  impaired  or  loll.  Intereft  and 
paflion  dazzle,  the  cuftom  of  ar- 
guing on  any  fide,  even  againft  our 
perfuafions,  dims  the  underlland- 
ing,  and  makes  it  by  degrees  lofe 
the  faculty  of  difcerning  clearly  be- 
tween truth  and  falfhood,  and  fo  of 
adhering  to  the  right  fide.  It  is 
not  fafe  to  play  with  error,  and 
drefs  it  up  to  ourfelves  or  others  in 
the  fhapc  9f  truth.  The  mind  by 
degrees  lofes  it's  natural  relifli  of 

real 
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real  folid  truth,  is  reconciled  infen* 
libly  to  any  thing  that  can  but  be 
drefled  up  into  any  faint  appearance 
of  it ;  and  if  the  fancy  be  allowed 
the  place  of  judgment  at  firil  in 
fport,  it  afterwards  comes  by  ufe 
to  ufurp  it,  and  what  is  recom- 
mended by  this  flatterer  (that  flu- 
dies  but  to  pleafe)  is  received  for 
good.  There  are  fo  many  ways  of 
fallacy,  fuch  arts  of  giving  colours, 
appearances  and  refemblances  by 
this  court  drelTer,  the  fancy,  that 
he  who  is  not  wary  to  admit  no- 
thing but  truth  itfelf,  very  careful 
not  to  make  his  mind  fubfervient 
to  any  thing  elfe,  cannot  but  be 
caught.  He  that  has  a  mind  to 
believe,  has  half  aflented  already; 
and  he  that  by  often  arguing  againft 
his  own  fenfe,  impofes  fahhoods  on 
others,  is  not   far  from  believing 
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himfelf.  This  takes  away  the  great 
diftance  there  is  betwixt  truth  and 
falfhood ;  it  brings  them  ahnoft  to- 
gether, and  makes  it  no  great  odds 
in  things  that  approach  fo  near, 
which  you  take  >  and  when  things 
are  brought  to  that  pafs,  paffion  or 
intereft,  &c.  eafily,  and  without 
being  perceived,  determine  which 
fhall  be  the  right. 

SECTION     XXXIII. 
INDIFFERENCY. 

I  have  faid  above  that  we  fhould 
keep  a  perfect  indifferency  for  all 
opinions,  not  wifh  any  of  them 
true,  or  try  to  make  them  appear 
fo;  but  being  indifferent,  receive 
and  embrace  them  according  as 
evidence,  and  that  alone  gives  the 
atteftation  of  truth.     They  that  do 

thus. 
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thus,  i.  e.  keep  their  minds  indif- 
ferent to  opinions,  to  be  determined 
only  by  evidence,  will  always  find 
the  underftanding  has  perception 
enough  to  diftinguifli  between  evi- 
dence or  no  evidence,  betwixt  plain 
and  doubtful ;  and  if  they  neither 
give  nor  refufe  their  afTent  but  by 
that  meafure,  thty  will  be  fafe  in 
the  opinions  they  have.  Which 
being  perhaps  but  few,  this  caution 
will  have  alfo  this  good  in  it,  that 
it  will  put  them  upon  confidering, 
and  teach  them  the  neceffity  of  ex- 
amining more  than  they  do  ;  with- 
out which  the  mind  is  but  a  recepta- 
cle of  inconfiftences,  not  the  flore- 
houfe  of  truths.  They  that  do  not 
keep  up  this  indifferency  in  them- 
felves  for  all  but  truth,  not  fup- 
pofed,  but  evidenced  in  themfelves, 
put  coloured  fpe6lacles  before  their 

eyes, 
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eyes,  and  look  on  things  through 
falfe  glafles,  and  then  thhik  them- 
felves  excufed  in  following  the  falfe 
appearances,  which  they  themfelves 
put  upon  them.     I  do  not  expe6t 
that  by  tliis  way  the  alTent  fhould 
in  every  one  be  proportioned  to  the 
grounds   and    clearnefs   wherewith 
every  truth  is  capable  to  be  made 
out,  or  that  men  (liould  be  per- 
fe6lly  kept  from  error:  that  is  more 
than   human   nature   can   by  any 
means  be  advanced  toj  I  aim  at  no 
fuch  unattainable  privilege  j  I  am 
only  fpeaking  of  what  they  fhould 
do  who  would  deal  fairly  with  their 
own  minds,  and  make  a  right  ufe 
of  their  faculties  in  the  purfuit  of 
truth;   we  fail  them  a  great  deal 
more  than  they  fail  us.     It  is  mif- 
management  more   than   want  of 
abilities  that  men  have  reafon  to 

com* 
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complain  of,  and  which  they  a6lu= 
ally  do  complain  of  in  thofe  that 
differ  from  them.  He  that  by  an 
indifferency  for  all  but  truth,  fuf- 
fers  not  his  afTent  to  go  fafter  than 
his  evidence,  nor  beyond  it,  will 
learn  to  examine,  and  examine  fair- 
ly inftead  of  prefuming,  and  no 
body  will  be  at  a  lofs  or  in  danger 
for  want  of  embracing  thofe  truths 
which  are  neceflary  in  his  flation 
and  circumftances.  In  any  other 
way  but  this,  all  the  world  are  born 
to  orthodoxy:  they  imbibe  at  firft 
the  allowed  opinions  of  their  coun- 
try and  party,  and  fo  never  queftion- 
ing  their  truth,  not  one  of  an  hun- 
dred ever  examines.  They  are  ap- 
plauded for  prefuming  they  are  in 
the  right.  He  that  confiders,  is  a 
foe  to  orthodoxy,  becaufe  poflibly 
he  may  deviate  from  feme  of  the 

re- 
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received  doctrines  there.  And  thus 
men  without  any  induftry  or  ac- 
quifition  of  their  own,  inherit  local 
truths  (for  it  is  not  the  fame  every 
where)  and  are  enured  to  afTent 
without  evidence.  1  his  influences 
farther  than  is  thought  j  for  what 
one  of  an  hundred  of  the  zealous 
bigots  in  all  parties,  ever  examined 
the  tenets  he  is  fo  llifF  in,  or  ever 
thought  it  his  bufmefs  or  duty  fo  to 
do  ?  It  is  fufpeft ed  of  lukewarmnefs 
to  fuppofe  it  necefTary,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  apoilacy  to  go  about  it. 
And  if  a  man  can  bring  his  mind 
once  to  be  pofitive  and  fietce  for 
pofitions,  whofe  evidence  he  has 
never  once  examined,  and  that  in 
matters  of  greateft  concernment  to 
him,^  what  fhall  keep  him  from  this 
fhort  and  eafy  way  of  being  in  the 
right  in  cafes  of  lefs  moment?  Thus 
N  we 
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we  are  taught  to  clothe  our  minds 
as  we  do  our  bodies,  after  the  fa- 
Taion  in  vogue,  and  it  is  accounted 
fantafticahiefs,  or  fbmething  worfe 
not  to  do  fo.  This  cuftom  (which 
who  dares  oppofe)  makes  the  fliort- 
fighted  bigots,  and  the  warier  fcep- 
tics,  as  far  as  it  prevails.  And  thofe 
that  break  from  it  are  in  danger  of 
herefy;  for  taking  the  whole  world, 
how  much  of  it  doth  truth  and  or- 
thodoxy pofTefs  together?  Though 
it  is  by  the  laft  alone  (which  has 
the  good  luck  to  be  every  where) 
that  error  and  herefy  are  judged  of; 
for  argument  and  evidence  fignify 
nothing  in  the  cafe,  and  excufe  no 
where,  but  are  fure  to  be  borne 
down  in  all  focieties  by  the  infalli- 
ble orthodoxy  of  the  place.  Whe- 
ther this  be  the  way  to  truth  and 
right  aiTent,  let  the  opinions  that 

take 
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take  place  and  prefcribe  in  the  fe- 
veral  habitable  parts  of  the  earth, 
declare.  I  never  ,,faw  any  reafon 
yet  why  truth  might  not  be  trufted 
to  it's  own  evidence:  I  am  fure  if 
that  be  not  able  to  fupport  it,  there 
is  no  fence  againft  error,  and  then 
truth  and  falfhood  are  but  names 
that  ftand  for  the  fame  things. 
Evidence  therefore  is  that  by  which 
alone  every  man  is  (and  fhould  be) 
taught  to  regulate  his  afTent,  who 
is  then  and  then  only  in  the  rigiit 
way  when  he  follows  it. 

Men  deficient  in  knowledge,  are 
ufually  in  one  of  thefe  three  ftates, 
either  wholly  ignorant,  or  as  doubt- 
ing of  fome  proportion  they  have 
either  embraced  formerly,  or  at 
prefent  are  inclined  to:  or,  lartly, 
they  do  with  affurance  hold  and 
N  2  pro- 
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profefs  without  ever  having  ex- 
amined, and  been  convinced  by 
well  grounded  arguments. 

The  firil:  of  thefe  are  in  the  beft 
ftate  of  the  three,  by  having  their 
minds  yet  in  their  perfect  freedom 
and  indifferency,  the  hkelier  to 
purfue  truth  the  better,  having  no 
bias  yet  clapped  on  to  miflead  them. 

SECTION     xxxiv. 
IGNORANCE    WITH    INDIFFERENCY. 

For  ignorance  with  an  indiffer- 
ency for  truth  is  nearer  to  it,  than 
opinion  with  ungrounded  inclina- 
tion, which  is  the  great  fource  of 
error ;  and  they  arc  more  in  danger 
to  go  out  of  the  way,  who  are 
marching  under  the  condu6l  of  a 
guide,  that  it  is  an  hundred  to  one 

will 
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will  miflead  them,  than  he  that  has 
not  yet  taken  a  ftep,  and  is  likeUer 
to  be  prevailed  on  to  enquire  after 
the  right  way.  The  laft  of  the 
three  forts  are  in  the  worft  condi- 
tion of  all ;  for  if  a  man  can  be 
perfuaded  and  fully  alTured  of  any 
thing  for  a  truth,  without  having 
examined  what  is  there  that  he  may 
not  embrace  for  truth ;  and  if  he 
has  given  himfeif  up  to  believe  a 
lie,  what  means  is  there  left  to  re- 
cover one  who  can  be  affured  with- 
out examining  ?  To  the  other  two, 
this  I  crave  leave  to  fay,  that  as  he 
that  is  ignorant  is  in  the  bed  ftate 
of  the  two,  fo  he  fhould  purfue 
truth  in  a  method  fuitable  to  that 
ftate,  i.  e.  by  enquiring  dire6lly  into 
the  nature  of  the  thing  itfelf,  with- 
out minding  the  opinions  of  others, 
or  troubling  himfeif  with  their 
N  3  quef- 
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queftions  or  difputes  about  it,  but 
to  fee  what  he  himfelf  can,  imcerely 
fearching  after  truth,  find  out.  He 
that  proceeds  upon  other  principles 
in  his  enquiry  into  any  fciences, 
though  he  be  refolved  to  examine 
them  and  judge  of  them  freely,  does 
yet  at  leaft  put  himfelf  on  that  fide, 
and  poll  himfelf  in  a  party  which 
he  will  not  quit  till  he  be  beaten 
out  J  by  which  the  mind  is  infenfi- 
bly  engaged  to  make  what  defence 
it  can,  and  fo  is  unawares  biaifed.  I 
do  not  fay  but  a  man  fliould  embrace 
fome  opinion  when  he  has  examin- 
ed, elfe  he  examines  to  no  purpofe; 
but  the  fureft  and  fafell:  way  is  to 
have  no  opinion  at  all  till  he  has 
examined,  and  that  without  any  the 
leaft  regard  to  the  opinions  or 
fyftems  of  other  men  about  it.  For 
example,  were  it  my  bufmefs  to  un- 

derftand 
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derftand  phyfic,  would  not  the  fafer 
and  readier  way  be  to  confult  na- 
ture herfelf,  and  inform  myfelf  in 
the  hiftory  of  difeafes  and  their 
cures,  than  efpoufing  the  principles 
of  the  dogmatifts,  methodifts  or 
chymifts,  engage  in  all  the  difputes 
concerning  either  of  thofe  fyftems, 
and  fuppofe  it  to  be  true,  till  I  have 
tried  what  they  can  fay  to  beat  me 
out  of  it.  Or,  fuppofing  that  Hippo- 
crates, or  any  other  book,  infallibly 
contains  the  whole  art  of  phyfic, 
would  not  the  dire6t  way  be  to 
ftudy,  read  and  confider  that  book, 
weigh  and  compare  the  parts  of  it 
to  find  the  truth,  rather  than  ef- 
poufe  the  do6lrines  of  any  party? 
who,  though  they  acknowledge  his 
authority,  have  already  interpreted 
and  wiredrawn  all  his  text  to  their 
own  fenfej  the  tinflure  whereof 
N  4  when 
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when  I  have  imbibed,  I  am  more  in 
danger  to  mirunderftand  his  true 
meaning,  than  if  I  h^d  come  to 
him  with  a  mind  unprepolTeired  by 
do6lors  and  commentators  of  rny 
feci,  whofe  reafonings,  interpreta- 
tion and  language,  which  I  have 
been  ufed  to,  will  of  courfe  make 
all  chime  that  way,  and  make  an- 
other, and  perhaps  the  genuine 
meaning  of  the  author  feem  harlli, 
flrained  and  uncouth  to  me.  For 
words  having  naturally  none  of 
their  own,  carry  that  fignification 
to  the  hearer,  that  he  is  ufed  to  put 
upon  them,  whatever  be  the  knk 
of  him  that  ufes  them.  This,  I 
think,  is  vifibly  fo  j  and  if  it  hq,  he 
that  begins  to  have  any  doubt  of 
any  of  his  tenets,  which  he  received 
without  examination,  ought,  as 
much  as  he  can,  to   put  himfelf 

wholly 
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wholly  into  this  ftate  of  ignorance 
in  reference  to  that  queftion,  and 
throwing  wholly  by  all  his  former 
notions,  and  the  opinions  of  others, 
examine,  with  a  perfe6l  indifferen- 
cy,  the  queftion  in  it's  fource,  with- 
out any  inclination  to  cither  fide,  or 
any  regard  to  his  or  others'  unex- 
amined opinions.  This  I  own  is 
no  eafy  thing  to  do,  but  I  am  not 
enquiring  the  eafy  way  to  opinion, 
but  the  right  way  to  truth  -,  which 
they  muft  follow  who  will  deal  fairly 
with  their  own  underftandings  and 
their  own  fouls. 

SECTION      XXXV. 
QJJ  E  S  T  I  O  N. 

The  indifFerency  that  I  here  pro- 
pofe,  will  alfo  enable  them  to  ftate 
the  queftion  right,  which  they  are 

in 
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in  doubt  about,  without  which  they 
can  never  come  to  a  fair  and  clear 
decifion  of  it. 

SECTION     XXXVI. 
PERSEVERANCE. 

Another  fruit  from  this  indif- 
ferency,  and  the  confidering  things 
in  themfelves,  abflra6t  from  our 
own  opinions  and  other  men's  no- 
tions, and  difcourfes  on  them,  will 
be  that  each  man  v/ill  purfue  his 
thoughts  in  that  method  which  will 
be  mofi:  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  and  to  his  apprehenfion 
of  what  it  fuggefts  to  him  5  in  which 
he  ought  to  proceed  with  regularity 
and  conftancy,  until  he  come  to  a 
wellgrounded  refolutlon  wherein  he 
may  acquiefce.  If  it  be  objected 
that  this  will  require  every  man  to 

be 
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be  a  fcholar,  and  quit  all  his  other 
bufinefs,  and  betake  himfelf  wholly 
to  ftudy.  I  anfwer,  I  propofe  no 
more  to  any  one  than  he  has  time 
for.  Some  men's  ftate  and  condi- 
tion requires  no  great  extent  of 
knowledge}  the  neceflary  provifion 
for  life  fwallows  the  greatefl  part  of 
their  time.  But  one  man's  want  of 
leifure  is  no  excufe  for  the  ofcitancy 
and  ignorance  of  thofe  who  have 
time  to  fparej  and  every  one  has 
enough  to  get  as  much  knowledge 
as  is  required  and  expelled  of  him, 
and  he  that  does  not  that,  is  in  iovq 
with  ignorance,  and  is  accountable 
for  it. 


SEC- 
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PRESUMPTION. 

The  variety  of  diflempers  in 
men's  minds,  is  as  great  as  of  thofe 
in  their  bodies ;  fome  are  epidemic, 
few  efcape  them,  and  every  one  too, 
if  he  would  look  into  himfelf,  would 
find  fome  defe6l  of  his  particular 
genius.  There  is  fcarce  any  one 
without  fome  idiofyncrafy  that  he 
fufFers  by.  This  man  prefumes 
upon  his  parts,  that  they  will  not 
fail  him  at  time  of  need,  and  fo 
thinks  it  fuperfluous  labour  to  make 
any  provifion  before  hand.  His 
underftanding  is  to  him  like  Fortu- 
natms  purfe,  which  is  always  to 
furnifh  him  without  ever  putting 
any  thing  into  it  before  hand^  and 
fo  he  fits  ftill  fatisfied,  without  en- 
deavouring to  flore  his  underftand- 
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ing  with  knowledge.  It  is  the  fpon- 
taneous  produ6l .  of  the  country, 
and  what  need  of  labour  in  tillage? 
Such  men  may  fpread  their  native 
riches  before  the  ignorant  ^  but  they 
were  befl  not  come  to  ftrefs  and 
trial  with  the  Ikilful.  We  are  born 
ignorant  of  every  thing.  The  fu- 
perficies  of  things  that  furround 
them,  makes  imprelTions  on  the  ne- 
gligent, but  no  body  penetrates  in- 
to the  infide  without  labour,  atten- 
tion and  induflry.  Stones  and 
timber  grow  of  themfelves,  but  yet 
there  is  no  uniform  pile  with  fym- 
metry  and  convenience  to  lodge  in 
without  toil  and  pains.  God  has 
made  the  intelleftual  world  harmo- 
nious and  beautiful  without  us; 
but  it  will  never  come  into  our 
heads  all  at  once,  wq  muft  bring  it 
home  piecemeal,  and  there  fet  it  up 

by 
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by  our  own  induflry,  or  elfe  we 
fhall  have  nothing  but  darknefs  and 
a  chaos  within,  whatever  order  and 
light  there  be  in  things  without  us. 

SECTION     XXXVIII. 
DESPONDENCY, 

On  the  Other  fide,  there  are  others 
that  deprefs  their  own  minds,  de- 
fpond  at  the  nrft  difficulty,  and 
conclude  that  the  getting  an  in  fight 
in  any  of  the  fciences,  or  making  any 
progrefs  in  knowledge,  farther  than 
ferves  their  ordinary  bufinefs,  is 
above  their  capacities.  Thefe  fit 
ftill,  becaufe  they  think  they  have 
not  legs  to  go  as  the  others  I  laft 
mentioned  do,  becaufe  they  think 
they  have  wings  to  fly,  and  can 
foar  on  high  when  they  pleafe.  To 
thefe  latter  one  may  for  anfwer  ap- 
ply 
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ply  the  proverb,  Ufe  legs  and  have 
legs.  No  body  knows  what  ftrength 
of  parts  he  has  till  he  has  tried 
them.  And  of  the  underftanding 
one  may  moil  truly  fay,  that  it's 
force  is  greater  generally  than  it 
thinks,  till  it  is  put  to  it.  Virefque 
acquirit  eimdo. 

And  therefore  the  proper  remedy 
here  is  but  to  fet  the  mind  to  work, 
and  apply  the  thoughts  vigoroufly 
to  the  bufmefs  j  for  it  holds  in  the 
ftruggles  of  the  mind,  as  in  thofe 
of  war,  T)u?n putant  fe  "oiitcere^  vicere-, 
a  perfuafion  that  we  fliall  overcome 
any  difficulties  that  we  meet  with 
in  the  fciences,  feldom  fails  to  carry 
us  through  them.  No  body  knows 
the  ftrength  of  his  mind,  and  the 
force  of  fteady  and  regular  applica- 
tion till  he  has  tried.  This  is  cer- 
tain, 
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tain,  he  that  fets  out  upon  weak 
legs,  will  not  only  go  farther,  but 
grow  ilronger  too  than  one  who 
with  a  vigorous  conftitution  and 
firm  limbs,  only  fits  ftill. 

Something  of  kin  to  this  men 
may  obferve  in  themfelves,  when 
the  mind  frights  itfelf  (as  it  often 
does)  with  any  thing  reflecled  on  in 
grofs,  and  tranfiently  viewed  con- 
fufedly  and  at  a  diftance.  Things 
thus  offered  to  the  mind,  carry  the 
fhew  of  nothing  but  difficulty  in 
them,  and  are  thought  to  be  wrapped 
up  in  impenetrable  obfcurity.  But 
the  truth  is,  thefe  are  nothing  but 
fpectres  that  the  underftandingraifcs 
to  itfelf  to  flatter  it's  own  Jazinefs. 
It  fees  nothing  diflinftly  in  things 
remote,  and  in  a  huddle,  and  there- 
fore  concludes    too    faintly,    that 

there 
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there  is  nothing  more  clear  to  be 
difcovered  in  them.  It  is  but  to 
approach  nearer,  and  that  mift  of 
our  own  raifing  that  inveloped 
them,  will  remove;  and  thofe  that 
in  that  mift  appeared  hideous  giants 
not  to  be  grappled  with,  will  be 
found  to  be  of  the  ordinary  and  na- 
tural fize  and  fhape.  Things  that 
in  a  remote  and  confufed  view  feem 
very  obfcure,  muft  be  approached 
by  gentle  and  regular  fteps;  and 
what  is  moft  vifible,  eafy  and  obvi- 
ous in  them  firft  confidered.  Re- 
duce them  into  their  dillin6t  parts  j 
and  then  in  their  due  order  bring 
all  that  fhould  be  known  concern- 
ing' every  one  of  thofe  parts,  into 
plain  and  fimple  queflions ;  and 
then  what  was  thought  obfcure, 
perplexed,  and  too  hard  for  our 
weak  parts,  will  lay  itfelf  open  to 
O  the 
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the  underftanding  in  a  fair  view, 
and  let  the  mind  into  that  which 
before  it  was  awed  with,  and  kept 
at  a  diftance  from,  as  wholly  myfle- 
rious.  I  appeal  to  my  reader's  ex- 
perience, whether  this  has  never 
happened  to  him,  efpecially  when 
bufy  on  one  thing,  he  has  occa- 
fiotially  reflected  on  another.  I  afk 
him,  whether  he  has  never  thus 
been  feared  with  a  fudden  opinion  of 
mighty  difficulties,  which  yet  have 
vaniflied,  when  he  has  ferioufly  and 
methodically  applied  himfelf  to  the 
confideration  of  this  feeming  terri- 
ble fabje6l;  and  there  has  been  no 
other  matter  of  aftonifhment  left, 
but  that  he  amufed  himfelf  with  fo 
difcouraging  a  profpe^l  of  his  own 
raifmg  about  a  matter,  which  in 
the  handling  was  found  to  have 
nothing  in  it  more  ftrange  nor  in- 
tricate 
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tricate  than  feveral  other  things 
which  he  had  long  fmce,  and  with 
eafe  maflered  ?  This  experience 
would  teach  us  how  to  deal  with 
fuch  bugbears  another  time,  which 
fhoukl  rather  ferve  to  excite  our  vi- 
gor than  enervate  our  induftry. 
The  fureft  way  for  a  learner  in  this 
as  in  all  other  cafes,  is  not  to  ad- 
vance by  jumps  and  large  ftrides ; 
let  that  which  he  fets  himfelf  to 
learn  next,  be  indeed  the  next,  i.  e, 
as  nearly  conjoined  with  what  he 
knows  already  as  is  poflible  j  let  it 
be  diftincl  but  not  remote  from  it: 
let  it  be  new  and  what  he  did  not 
know  before,  that  the  underfland- 
ing  may  advance ;  but  let  it  be  as 
little  at  once  as  may  be,  that  it's 
advances  may  be  clear  and  fure. 
All  the  ground  that  it  gets  this  vv^ay 
it  will  hold.  This  diflindl  gradual 
o  2  growth 
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growth  in  knowledge  is  firm  and 
lure,  it  carries  it's  own  light  with  it 
in  every  ftep  of  it's  progreflion  in 
an  eafy  and  orderly  train,  than 
which  there  is  nothing  of  more  ufe 
to  the  underftanding.  And  though 
this  perhaps  may  feem  a  very  flow 
and  lingering  way  to  knowledge, 
yet  I  dare  confidently  affirm,  that 
whoever  will  try  it  in  himfelf,  or 
any  one  he  will  teach,  fhall  find  the 
advances  greater  in  this  method, 
than  they  would  in  the  fame  fpace 
of  time  have  been  in  any  other  he 
could  have  taken.  The  greateft 
part  of  true  knowledge  lies  in  a 
din:in6l  perception  of  things  in 
themft^lves  diftincl.  And  fome  men 
give  more  clear  light  and  knowledge 
by  the  bare  dill:in6l  ftating  of  a 
queftion,  than  others  by  taking  of 
it  in  grofs  whole  hours  together.  In 

this, 
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this,  they  who  fo  ftate  a  queftion, 
do  no  more  but  feparate  and  difen- 
tangle  the  parts  of  it  one  from  an- 
other, and  lay  them,  when  fo  dif- 
entangled,  in  their  due  order.  This 
often,  without  any  more  ado,  re- 
folves  the  doubt,  and  (hews  the 
mind  where  the  truth  lies.  The 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  the 
ideas  in  queftion,  when  they  are 
once  feparated  and  diftindlly  con- 
fidered,  is,  in  many  cafes,  prefently 
perceived,  and  thereby  clear  and 
lading  knowledge  gained  ;  whereas 
things  in  grofs  taken  up  together, 
and  fo  lying  together  in  confufion, 
can  produce  in  the  mind  but  a  con- 
fufed,  which  in  efFecl,  is  no  know- 
ledge ;  or  at  leaft  when  it  comes  to 
be  examined  and  made  ufe  of,  will 
prove  little  better  than  none.  I 
f:herefore  take  the  liberty  to  repeat 
o  3  here 
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here  again  what  I  have  faid  elfe- 
where,  that  in  learning  any  thing, 
as  little  fliould  be  propofed  to  the 
mind  at  once  as  is  pofTible ;  and 
that  being  underilood  and  fully 
maftered,  to  proceed  to  the  next 
adjoining  part  yet  unknown,  fim- 
ple,  unperplexed  proportion  be- 
longing to  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
tending  to  the  clearing  what  is 
principally  defigned. 

SECTION     XXXIX. 

ANALOGY. 

Analogy  is  of  great  ufe  to  the 
mind  in  many  cafes,  efpecially  in 
natural  philofophy,  and  that  part  of 
it  chiefly  which  confifts  in  happy 
and  fuccefsful  experiments.  But 
here  we  mu/l  take  care  that  we  keep 
ourfelves  within  that  wherein  the 

analogy 
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analogy  confifts.  For  example,  the 
acid  oil  of  vitriol  is  found  to  be 
good  in  fuch  a  cafe,  therefore  the 
fpirit  of  nitre  or  vinegar  may  be 
ufed  in  the  like  cafe.  If  the  good 
efFeft  of  it  be  owing  wholly  to  the 
acidity  of  it,  the  trial  may  be  jufli- 
fied;  but  if  there  be  fomething  elfe 
befides  the  acidity  in  the  oil  of  vi- 
triol, which  produces  the  good  we 
defire  in  the  cafe,  we  miftake  that 
for  analogy,  which  is  not,  and  fuf- 
fer  our  underftanding  to  be  mif- 
guided  by  a  wrong  fuppofition  of 
analogy  where  there  is  none. 

SECTION      XL. 
ASSOCIATION. 

Though   I   have  in   the  fecond 

book  of  ray  efTay  concerning  human 

underftanding,  treated  of  the  aflb- 

o  4  ciation 
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elation  of  ideas  j  yet  having, done  it 
there  hitlorically,  as  giving  a  view  of 
the  underflanding  in  this  as  well  as 
it's  feveral  other  ways  of  operating, 
rather  than  defigning  there  to  en- 
quire into  the  remedies,  that  ought 
to  be  applied  to  it.  It  will,  under 
this  latter  confideration,  afford  other 
matter  of  thought  to  thofe  who  have 
a  mind  to  inftru6l  themfelves  tho- 
roughly in  the  right  way  of  con- 
du6ling  their  underflandings;  and 
that  the  rather,  becaufe  this,  if  I 
miilake  not,  is  as  frequent  a  caufe 
of  miftake  and  error  in  us,  as  per- 
haps any  thing  elfe  that  can  be 
named;  and  is  a  difeafe  of  the  mind 
as  hard  to  be  cured  as  anyj  it  be- 
ing a  very  hard  thing  to  convince 
any  one  that  things  are  not  (Oy  and 
naturally  fo, as  they  conftantly  ap- 
pear to  him. 

By 
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By  this  one  eafy  and  unheeded 
mircarriage  of  the  underflanding, 
fandy  and  loofe  foundations  become 
infallible  principles,  and  will  not 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  touched  or 
queftioned :  fuch  unnatural  con- 
nections become  by  cuftom  as  na- 
tural to  the  mind,  as  fun  and  light. 
Fire  and  warmth  go  together,  and 
fo  feem  to  carry  with  them  as  natu- 
ral an  evidence  as  felfevident  truths 
themfelves.  And  where  then  fhall 
one  with  hopes  of  fuccefs  begin  the 
cure  ?  Many  men  firmly  embrace 
falfhood  for  truth;  not  only  be- 
caufe  they  never  thought  otherwife, 
but  alfo  becaufe  thus  bUnded  as 
they  have  been  from  the  beginning, 
they  never  could  think  otherwife; 
at  lead  without  a  vigor  of  mind 
able  to  conteft  the  empire  of  habit, 
^nd  look  into  it's  own  principles; 

a 
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a  freedom  which  few  men  have  the 
notion  of  in  themfelves,  and  fewer 
are  allowed  the  practice  of  by  others; 
it  being  the  great  art  and  bufmefs 
of  the  teachers  and  guides  in  moll 
fe6ls,  to  fapprefs,  as  much  as  they 
can,  this  fundamental  duty  which 
every  man  owes  himfelf,  and  is  the 
firft  fteady  flep  towards  right  and 
truth  in  the  whole  train  of  his 
aftions  and  opinions.  This  would 
give  one  reafon  to  fufpe6l,  that  fuch 
teachers  are  confcious  to  tliemfelves 
of  the  falfhood  or  weaknefs  of  the 
tenets  they  profefs,  fince  they  will 
not  fufFer  the  grounds  whereon  they 
are  built  to  be  examined ;  whereas 
thofe  v^^ho  feek  truth  only,  and  de- 
fire  to  own  and  propagate  nothing 
elfe,  freely  expofe  their  principles 
to  the  teft,  are  pleafed  to  have  them 
examined,  give  men  leave  to  rejeft 

them 
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them  if  they  can ;  and  if  there  be 
any  thing  weak  and  unfound  in 
them,  are  wiUing  to  have  it  dete6l- 
ed,  that  they  themfelves,  as  well  as 
others,  may  not  lay  any  ftrefs  upon 
any  received  propofition  beyond 
what  the  evidence  of  it's  truth  will 
warrant  and  allow. 

There  is,  I  know,  a  great  fault 
among  all  forts  of  people  of  prin- 
cipling  their  children  and  fcholars ; 
which  at  laft,  when  looked  into, 
amounts  to  no  more,  but  making 
them  imbibe  their  teachers'  notions 
and  tenets,  by  an  implicit  faith, 
and  firmly  to  adhere  to  them  whe- 
ther true  or  falfe.  What  colours 
may  be  given  to  this,  or  of  what 
ufe  it  may  be  when  pra6lifed  upon 
the  vulgar,  deftined  to  labour,  and 
given  up  to  the  fervice  of  their  bel- 
lies, 
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lies,  I  will  not  here  enquire.  But 
as  to  the  ingenuous  part  of  man- 
kind, whofe  condition  allows  them 
leifure,  and  letters,  and  enquiry  af- 
ter truth  ;  I  can  fee  no  other  right 
way  of  principling  them,  but  to  take 
heed,  as  much  as  may  be,  that  in 
their  tender  years,  ideas  that  have 
no  natural  cohefion  come  not  to  be 
united  in  their  heads,  and  that  this 
rule  be  often  inculcated  to  them  to 
be  their  guide  in  the  whole  courfe 
of  their  lives  and  ftudies,  viz.  that 
they  never  fuffer  any  ideas  to  be 
joined  in  their  undcrftandings,  in 
any  other  or  ftronger  combination 
than  what  their  own  nature  and 
correfpondence  give  them;  and  that 
they  often  examine  thofe  that  they 
find  linked  together  in  their  minds, 
whether  this  afTociation  of  ideas  be 
from  the  vifible  agreement  that  is 

in 
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in  the  ideas  themfelves,  or  from  the 
habitual  and  prevailing  cuftom  of 
the  mind  joining  them  thus  toge- 
ther in  thinking. 

This  is  for  caution  againft  this 
evil,  before  it  be  thoroughly  riveted 
by  cuftom  in  the  underftanding ; 
but  he  that  would  cure  it  when 
habit  has  eftablifhed  it,  muft  nicely 
obferve  the  very  quick,  and  almoft 
imperceptible  motions  of  the  mind 
in  it's  habitual  actions.  What  I 
have  faid  in  another  place  about  the 
change  of  the  ideas  of  fenfe  into 
thofe  of  judgment,  may  .be  proof  of 
this.  Let  any  one  not  {killed  in 
painting,  be  told  when  he  fees  bot- 
tles and  tobacco  pipes,  and  other 
things  fo  painted,  as  they  are  in 
fome  places  fliewn,  that  he  does  not 
fee    protuberances,    and   you   will 

not 
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not  convince  him  but  by  the  touch : 
he  will  not  believe  that  by  an  in- 
ftantaneous  legerdemain  of  his  own 
thoughts,  one  idea  is  fubftituted  for 
the  other.  How  frequent  inftances 
may  one  meet  with  of  this  in  the 
arguings  of  the  learned,  who  not 
feldom  in  two  ideas  that  they  have 
been  accuftomed  to  join  in  their 
minds,  fubflitute  one  for  the  other; 
and,  I  am  apt  to  think,  often  with- 
out perceiving  it  themfelves.  This, 
whilft  they  are  under  the  deceit  of 
it,  makes  them  incapable  of  convic- 
tion, and  they  applaud  themfelves 
as  zealous  champions  for  truth, 
when  indeed  they  are  contending 
for  error.  And  the  confufion  of 
two  different  ideas,  which  a  cu- 
ftomary  connection  of  them  in  their 
minds  hath  made  to  them,  almoft 
one,  fills  their  heads  with  falfe  views, 
'  and 
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and  their  reafonings  witk  falfe  con- 
fequences. 

SECTION      XLI. 
FALLACIES. 

Right  underflanding  confifts  in 
the  difcovery  and  adherence  to 
truth,  and  that  in  the  perception  of 
the  vifible  or  probable  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  ideas,  as  they  are 
affirmed  and  denied  one  of  another. 
From  whence  it  is  evident,  that 
the  right  ufe  and  condu6l  of  the 
underflanding,  whofe  bufinefs  is 
purely  truth  and  nothing  elfe,  is, 
that  the  mind  fhould  be  kept  in  a 
perfe6l  indifFerency,  not  inclining 
to  either  fidf*,  any  farther  than  evi- 
dence fettles  it  by  knowledge,  or 
the  overbalance  of  probabiHty  gives 
it  the  turirof  afTent  and  belief;  but 

yet 
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yet  it  is  very  hard  to  meet  with  any 
difcourfe,  wherein  one  may  not  per- 
ceive the  author  not  only  maintain 
(for  that  is  reafonable  and  fit)  but 
inclined  and  biafTed  to  one  fide  of 
the  queftion,  with  marks  of  a  defire 
that  that  fhould  be  true.  If  it  be 
afked  me,  how  authors  who  have 
fuch  a  bias  and  lean  to  it  may  be 
difcovered  ?  I  anfwer,  by  obferving 
how  in  their  writings  or  arguings, 
they  are  often  led  by  their  inclina- 
tions to  change  the  ideas  of  the 
queftion,  either  by  changing  the 
terms,  or  by  adding  and  joining 
others  to  them,  whereby  the  ideas 
under  confideration  are  fo  varied, 
as  to  be  more  ferviceable  to  their 
purpofe,  and  to  be  thereby  brought 
to  an  eafier  and  nearer  agreement, 
or  more  vifible  and  remoter  difa- 
greement  one  with  another.     This 

is 
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is  plain  and  dlre6l  fophiflry ;  but  I 
am  far  from  thinking,  that  where- 
cver  it  is  found  it  is  made  ufe  of 
with  defign  to  deceive  and  miflead 
the  readers.  It  is  vifible  that  men's 
prejudices  and  inclinations  by  this 
way  impofe  often  upon  themfelvesj 
and  'their  afFe6lion  for  truth,  un- 
der their  prepolTeflion  in  favour  of 
one  fide,  is  the  very  thing  that  leads 
them  from  it.  Inclination  fuggefts 
and  Aides  into  their  difcourfe  fa- 
vourable terms,  which  introduce 
favourable  ideas,  till  at  laft  by  this 
means,  that  is  concluded  clear  and 
evident,  thus  drelTed  up,  which 
taken  in  it's  native  ftate,  by  mak- 
ing ufe  of  none  but  the  precife  de- 
termined ideas,  would  find  no  ad- 
mittance at  all.  The  putting  thefe 
glofles  on  what  they  affirm,  thefe, 
as  they  are  thought,  handfome, 
eafy,  and  graceful  explications  of 
P  what 
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what  they  are  difcourfing  on,  is  (o 
much  the  character  of  what  is  call- 
ed and  efteemed  writing  well,  that 
it  is  very  hard  to  think  that  authors 
will  ever  be  perfuaded  to  leave  what 
ferves  fo  well  to  propagate  their 
opinions,  and  procure  themfelves 
credit  in  the  world,  for  a  more  je- 
june and  dry  way  of  writings  by 
keeping  to  the  fame  terms  precifely 
annexed  to  the  fame  ideas,  a  four 
and  blunt  flifFnefs  tolerable  in  ma- 
thematicians only,  who  force  their 
way,  and  make  truth  prevail  by  ir- 
refiitible  demon  ftration. 

But  yet  if  authors  cannot  be 
prevailed  with  to  quit  the  loofer, 
though  more  infmuating  ways  of 
writing,  if  they  will  not  think  fit  to 
keep  clofe  to  truth  and  inftruftion 
by  unvaried  terms,  and  plain  unfo- 
phifticatcd  arguments,  yet  it  con- 
cerns 
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cerns  readers  not  to  be  impofed  on 
by  fallacies,  and  the  prevailing  ways 
of  infinuation.  To  do  this,  the 
fureft  and  moft  effe6lual  remedy  is, 
to  fix  in  the  mind  the  clear  and 
diftinit  ideas  of  the  queftion  ftrip- 
psd  of  words ;  and  fo  likewife  in 
the  train  of  argumentation,  to  take 
up  the  author's  ideas,  negle6ling  his 
words,  obferving  how  they  conne6t 
or  feparate  thofe  in  the  queftion. 
He  that  does  this  will  be  able  to  caft 
off  all  that  is  fuperfluousj  he  will  fee 
what  is  pertinent,  what  coherent, 
what  is  diredl  to,  what  Aides  by  the 
queftion.  This  will  readily  fhew 
him  all  the  foreign  ideas  in  the  dif- 
courfe,  and  where  they  were  brought 
in ;  and  though  they  perhaps  daz- 
zled the  writer,  yet  he  will  perceive 
that  they  give  no  light  nor  ftrength 


to  his  reafonings. 


p  2  This, 
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This,  though  it  be  the  fliorteft 
and  eafieft  way  of  reading  books 
with  profit,  and  keeping  one's  felf , 
from  being  mifled  by  great  names 
or  plaufible  difcourfes  -,  yet  it  being 
hard  and  tedious  to  thofe  who  have 
not  accuflomed  themfelves  to  it  j  it 
is  not  to  be  expe6led  that  every  one 
(amongft  thofe  few  who  really  pur- 
fue  truth)  fhould  this  way  guard 
his  underllanding  from  being  im- 
pofed  on  by  the  wilful,  or  at  leaft 
undefigned  fophiftry,  which  creeps 
into  moft  of  the  books  of  argu- 
ment. They  that  write  againft 
their  convidion,  or  that  next  to 
them,  are  refolved  to  maintain  the 
tenets  of  a  party  they  are  engaged 
in,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  reject  any 
arms  that  may  help  to  defend  their 
caufe,  and  therefore  fuch  fhould  be 
read  with  the  greateft  caution.  And 
they  who  write  for  opinions  they 

are 
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are  fincerely  perfaaded  of,  and  be- 
lieve to  be  true,  think  they  may  fo 
far  allow  themfelves  to  indulge  their 
laudable  affe6lion  to  truth,  as  to 
permit  their  efteem  of  it,  to  give  it 
the  beft  colours,  and  fet  it  off  with 
the  beft  expreflions  and  drefs  they 
can,  thereby  to  gain  it  the  eafieft 
entrance  into  the  minds  of  their 
readers,  and  fix  it  deepeft  there. 

One  of  thofe  being  the  ftate  of 
mind  we  may  juftly  fuppofe  moft 
writers  to  be  in,  it  is  fit  their  read- 
ers, who  apply  to  them  for  inftruc- 
tion,  fhould  not  lay  by  that  caution 
which  becomes  a  fmcere  purfuit  of 
truth,  and  fhould  make  them  al- 
ways watchful  again  ft  whatever 
might  conceal  or  mifreprefent  it. 
If  they  have  not  the  ikill  of  repre- 
fenting  to  themfelves  the  author's 
p  3  fenfe 
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fenfe  by  pure  ideas  fepa rated  from 
founds,  and  thereby  divefted  of  the 
falfe  lights  and  deceitful  ornaments 
of  fpeech ;  this  yet  they  fliould  do, 
they  (liould  keep  the  precife  quef- 
tion  fteadily  in  their  minds,  carry 
it  along  with  them  through  the 
whole  difcourfe,  and  fuffer  not  the 
leaft  alteration  in  the  terms,  either 
by  addition,  fubtra6lion,  or  fubfti- 
tuting  any  other.  This  every  one 
can  do  who  has  a  mind  to  it;  and 
he  that  has  not  a  mind  to  it,  it  is 
plain  makes  his  underflanding  only 
%he  warehoufe  of  other  men's  lum- 
ber ;  I  mean  falfe  and  unconcluding 
reafonings,  rather  than  a  repolitory 
of  truth  for  his  own  ufe,  which 
will  prove  fubftantial,  and  iiand  him 
in  ftead  when  he  has  occafion  for 
it.  And  whether  fuch  an  one  deals 
fairly  by  his  own  mind,  and  con- 

du6ls 
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du6ls  his  own  underftanding  right, 
I  leave  to  his  own  underftanding  to 
judge. 

SECTION     XLII. 
FUNDAMENTAL  VERITIES. 

The  mind  of  man  being  very  nar- 
row, and  fo  flow  in  making  ac- 
quaintance with  things,  and  taking 
in  new  truths,  that  no  one  man  is 
capable,  in  a  much  longer  life  than 
our's,  to  know  all  truths ;  it  becomes 
our  prudence  in  our  fearch  after 
knowledge,  to  employ  our  thoughts 
about  fundamental  and  material 
queftions,  carefully  avoiding  thofe 
that  are  trifling,  and  not  fufFering 
ourfelves  to  be  diverted  from  our 
main  even  purpofe,  by  thofe  tliat 
are  merely  incidental.  How  much 
of  many  young  men's  time  is  thrown 
p  4  away 
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away  in  purely  logical  enquiries,  I 
need  not  mention.  This  is  no  bet- 
ter than  if  a  man  who  was  to  be  a 
painter,  fhould  fpend  all  his  time  in 
examining  the  threads  of  the  feveral 
cloths  he  is  to  paint  upon,  and 
counting  the  hairs  of  each  pencil 
and  brufh  he  intends  to  ufe  in  tlie 
laying  on  of  his  colours.  Nay,  it 
is  much  worfe  than  for  a  young 
painter  to  fpend  his  apprenticefhip 
in  fuch  ufelefs  niceties  j  for  he  at 
the  end  of  all  his  pains  to  no  pur- 
pofe,  finds  that  it  is  not  painting, 
nor  any  help  to  it,  and  fo  is  really 
to  no  purpofe.  Whereas  men  de- 
iigned  for  fcholars  have  often  their 
heads  fo  filled  and  warmed  with 
difputes  on  logical  queftions,  that 
they  take  thofe  airy  ufelefs  notions 
for  real  and  fubftantial  knowledge, 
and  think  their  underftandings  fo 

well 
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w^ell  furnifhed  with  fcience,  that 
they  need  not  look  any  farther  into 
the  nature  of  things,  or  defcend  to 
the  mechanical  drudgery  of  experi- 
rpent  and  enquiry.  This  is  fo  ob- 
vious a  mifmanagement  of  the  un- 
derftanding,  and  that  in  the  pro- 
fefTed  way  to  knowledge,  that  it 
could  not  be  paifed  by;  to  which 
might  be  joined  abundance  of  quef- 
tions,  and  the  way  of  handling 
them  in  the  fchools.  What  faults 
in  particular  of  this  kind,  every  man 
is,  or  may  be  guilty  of,  would  be 
infinite  to  enumerate ;  it  fuffices  to 
have  fhewn  that  fuperficial  and 
flight  difcoveries  and  obfervations 
that  contain  nothing  of  moment  in 
themfelves,  nor  ferve  as  clues  to  lead 
us  into  farther  knowledge,  fhould 
be  lightly  pafled  by,  and  never 
thought  worth  our  fearching  after. 

There 
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There  are  fundamental  truths 
that  lie  at  the  bottom,  the  bafis  up- 
on which  a  great  many  others  refir, 
and  in  which  they  have  their  con- 
liilency.  Thefe  are  teeming  truths, 
rich  in  ftore,  with  which  they  fur- 
nifh  the  mind,  and,  like  the  lights 
of  heaven,  are  not  only  beautiful 
and  entertaining  in  themfelves,  but 
give  light  and  evidence  to  other 
things,  that  without  them  could 
not  be  feen  or  known.  Such  is  that 
admirable  difcovery  of  Mr.  Newto??, 
that  all  bodies  gravitate  to  one  an- 
ther, which  may  be  counted  as  the 
bafis  of  natural  philofophy ;  which 
of  what  ufe  it  is  to  the  underftand- 
ing  of  the  great  frame  of  our  folar 
fyftem,  he  has  to  the  aftonilhment 
of  the  learned  world  fhewn,  and 
how  much  farther  it  would  guide 
us  in  other  things,  if  rightly  pur- 

fued 
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fued  is  not  yet  known.  Our  Savi- 
our's great  rule,  that  we  fiould  love 
our  neighbour  as  ourfehes,  is  fucli  a, 
fundamental  truth  for  the  regulat- 
ing human  focietyj  that,  I  think, 
by  that  alone,  one  might  without 
difficulty,  determine  all  the  cafes 
and  doubts  in  fecial  morality. 
Thefe,  and  fuch  as  thefe,  are  the 
truths  we  fliould  endeavour  to  find 
out,  and  ftore  our  minds  with. 
Which  leads  me  to  another  thing 
in  the  condu6l  of  the  underftanding 
that  is  no  lefs  neceffary,  viz. 

SECTION      XLIII. 
BOTTOMING. 

To  accuftom  ourfelves  in  any 
queftion  propofed  to  examine  and 
find  out  upon  what  it  bottoms. 
Moft  of  the  difficulties  that  come 

in 
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in  our  way,  when  well  confidered 
and  traced,  lead  us  to  feme  propo- 
lition,  which  known  to  be  true, 
clears  the  doubt,  and  gives  an  eafy 
fokition  of  the  queftion,  whilft  to- 
pical and  fuperficial  arguments,  of 
which  there  is  ftore  to  be  found  on 
both  fides,  filling  the  head  with  va- 
riety of  thoughts,  and  the  mouth 
with  copious  difcourfe,  ferve  only  to 
amufe  the  underflanding,  and  en- 
tertain company  without  coming  to 
the  bottom  of  the  queftion,  the  on- 
ly place  of  reft  and  ftability  for  an 
inquifitive  mind,  whofe  tendency  is 
only  to  truth  and  knowledge. 

For  example,  if  it  be  de^manded, 
whether  the  grand  feignior  can 
lawfully  take  what  he  will  from 
any  of  his  people?  This  queftion 
^annot  be  refolvcd  without  coming 

tQ 
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to  a  certainty,  whether  all  men  are 
naturally  equal  j  for  upon  that  it 
turns,  and  that  truth  well  fettled  in 
the  underflanding,  and  carried  in 
the  mind  through  the  various  de- 
bates concerning  the  various  rights  ' 
of  men  in  fociety,  will  go  a  great 
way  in  putting  an  end  to  them, 
and  fhewing  on  which  fide  the 
truth  is. 

SECTION      XLIV. 
TRANSFERRING  OF  THOUGHTS, 

There  is  fcarce  any  thing  more 
for  the  improvement  of  knowledge, 
for  the  eale  of  life,  and  the  difpatch 
of  bufmefs,  than  for  a  man  to  be 
able  to  difpofe  of  his  own  thoughts; 
and  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  harder 
in  the  whole  condu6l  of  the  under- 
flanding,  than  to  get  a  full  madery 

over 
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over  it.  The  mind,  in  a  waking 
man,  has  always  fome  obje6l  that 
it  appHes  itfelf  toj  which,  when  we 
are  lazy  or  unconcerned,  we  can 
eafily  change,  and  at  plcafure  tranf- 
fer  our  thoughts  to  another,  and 
from  thence  to  a  third,  which  has 
no  relation  to  either  of  the  former. 
Hence  men  forwardly  conclude,  and 
frequently  fay,  nothing  is  fo  free  as 
thought,  and  it  were  well  it  were  fo; 
but  the  contrary  will  be  found  true 
in  feveral  inflances  -,  and  there  are 
many  cafes  wherein  there  is  nothing 
more  refty  and  ungovernable  than 
our  thoughts  :  they  will  not  be  di- 
rected what  objects  to  purfue,  nor 
be  taken  off  from  thofe  they  have 
once  fixed  on,  but  run  away  with  a 
man  in  purfuit  of  thofe  ideas  they 
have  in  view,  let  him  do  what  he 
can. 
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I  will  not  here  mention  again 
what  I  have  above  taken  notice  of, 
how  hard  it  is  to  get  the  mind  nar- 
rowed by  a  cullom  of  thirty  or  forty 
years  flanding  to  a  fcanty  colle6lion 
of  obvious  and  common  ideas,  to 
enlarge  itfelf  to  a  more  copious 
flock,  and  grow  into  an  acquaint- 
ance with  thofe  that  would  afford 
more  abundant  matter  of  ufeful 
contem.plation ;  it  is  not  of  this  I 
am  here  fpeaking.  The  inconve- 
nience I  would  here  reprefent  and 
find  a  remedy  for,  is  the  difficulty 
there  is  fometimes  to  transfer  our 
minds  from  one  fubjecl  to  another, 
in  cafes  where  the  ideas  are  equally 
familiar  to  us. 

Matters  that  are  recommended  to 
our  thoughts  by  any  of  our  paffions, 
take  poffefiion  of  our  minds  with  a 

kind 
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kind  of  authority,  and  will  not  be 
kept  out  or  diflodged,  but  as  if  the 
paflion  that  rules,  were,  for  the 
time,  the  fheriff  of  the  place,  and 
came  with  all  the  pofTe,  the  under- 
flanding  is  feized  and  taken  with 
the  obje6l  it  introduces,  as  if  it  had 
a  legal  right  to  be  alone  confidered 
there.  There  is  fcarce  any  body, 
I  think,  of  fo  calm  a  temper  who 
hath  not  fometime  found  this  ty- 
ranny on  his  underftanding,  and 
fufFcred  under  the  inconvenience  of 
it.  Who  is  there  almoft  whofe 
mind,  at  fome  time  or  other,  love 
or  anger,  fear  or  grief,  has  not  fo 
faftened  to  fome  clog,  that  it  could 
not  turn  itfelf  to  any  other  objedl  ? 
I  call  it  a  clog,  for  it  hangs  upon 
the  mind  fo  as  to  hinder  it's  vigour 
and  a6livity  in  the  purfuit  of  other 
contemplations,  and  advances  itfelf 

little 
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little  or  not  at  all  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  thing  which  it  fo  clofely  hugs 
and  conilantly  pores  on.  Men  thus 
pofTefled,  are  fometimes  as  if  they 
were  To  in  the  worft  fenfe,  and  lay 
under  the  power  of  an  inchant- 
ment.  They  fee  not  what  pafTes 
before  their  eyes ;  hear  not  the  au- 
dible difcourfe  of  the  company;  and 
when  by  any  ftrong  application  to 
them  they  are  roufed  a  little,  they 
are  like  men  brought  to  thenifelves 
from  fome  remote  region ;  whereas 
in  truth  they  come  no  farther  than 
their  fecret  cabinet  within,  where 
they  have  been  wholly  taken  up 
with  the  puppet,  which  is  for  that 
time  appointed  for  their  entertain- 
ment. The  Ihame  that  fuch  dumps 
caufe  to  wellbred  people,  when  it 
carries  them  away  from  the  com- 
pany, where  they  fhould  bear  a  part 
Q_  in 
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in  the  converfation,  is  a  fufficient 
argument,  that  it  is  a  fault  in  the 
condu6t  of  our  underftanding,  not 
to  have  that  power  over  it  as  to 
make  ufe  of  it  to  thofe  purpofes, 
and  on  thofe  occafions  wherein  we 
have  need  of  it's  afliftance.  The 
mind  (hould  be  always  free  and 
ready  to  turn  itfelf  to  the  variety  of 
obje6ls  that  occur,  and  allow  them 
as  much  confideration  as  fhall  for 
that  time  be  thought  fit.  To  be 
ingrofTed  fo  by  one  obje6l,  as  not 
to  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  it  for 
another  that  we  judge  fitter  for  our 
contemplation,  is  to  make  it  of  no 
ufe  to  us.  Did  this  ftate  of  mind 
remain  always  fo,  every  one  would, 
without  fcruple,  give  it  the  name  of 
perfeft  madnefs ;  and  whilft  it  does 
lafi:,  at  whatever  intervals  it  returns, 
fuch  a  rotation  of  thoughts  about 

the 
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the  fame  obje6l  no  more  carries  us 
for\yards  towards  the  attainment  of 
knowledge,  than  getting  upon  a 
mill  horfe  whilfl  he  jogs  on  in  his 
circular  track  would  carry  a  man  a 
journey. 

I  grant  fomething  mull  be  al- 
lowed to  legitimate  paflions,  and  to 
natural  inclinations.  Eveiy  man, 
befides  occafional  affe^lions,  has  be- 
loved fludies,  and  thofe  the  mind 
will  more  clofely  ftick  to  -,  but  yet 
it  is  beft  that  it  fhould  be  always  at 
liberty,  and  under  the  free  difpofal 
of  the  man,  to  a<5l  how,  and  upon 
what  he  dire6ls.  This  we  ihould 
endeavour  to  obtain,  unieis  we 
would  be  content  with  fach  a  flaw 
in  our  underftandings,  that  fome- 
times  we  fliould  be  as  it  were  with- 
out it )  for  it  is  very  little  better  than 
0^2  fo 
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fo  in  cafes  where  we  cannot  make 
ufe  of  it  to  thofe  purpofes  we  would, 
and  which  ftand  in  prefent  need  of 
it. 

But  before  fit  remedies  can  be 
thought  on  for  this  difeafe,  we  mud 
know  the  feveral  caufes  of  it,  and 
thereby  regulate  the  cure,  if  we  will 
hope  to  labour  with  fuccefs. 

One  we  have  already  inftanced 
in,  whereof  all  men  that  refle6t  have 
fo  general  a  knowledge,  and  fo  often 
an  experience  in  themfelves,  that  no 
body  doubts  of  it.  A  prevailing 
pafiion  fo  pins  down  our  thoughts 
to  the  obje6l  and  concern  of  it,  that 
a  man  paffionately  in  love,  cannot 
bring  himfelf  to  think  of  his  or- 
dinary affairs,  or  a  kind  mother 
drooping  under  the  lofs  of  a  child, 

is 
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is  not  able  to  bear  a  part  as  fhe 
was  wont  in  the  difcourfe  of  the 
company  or  converfation  of  her 
friends. 

But  though  paflion  be  the  moft 
obvious  and  general,  yet  it  is  not 
the  only  caufe  that  binds  up  the 
underflanding,  and  confines  it  for 
the  time  to  one  obje6l,  from  which 
it  will  not  be  taken  off. 

Befides  this,  we  may  often  find 
tliat  the  underftanding  when  it  has  a 
while  employed  itfelf  upon  a  fubje6l 
which  either  chance,  or  fome  flight 
accident,  offered  to  it  without  the 
intereft  or  recommendation  of  any 
paflion,  works  itfelf  into  a  warmth, 
and  by  degrees  gets  into  a  career, 
wherein,  like  a  bowl  down  a  hill, 
it  increafes  it's  motion  by  going, 
0.3  a^^ 
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and  will  not  be  flopped  or  diverted, 
though,  when  the  heat  is  over,  it 
fees  all  this  earnefl:  application  was 
about  a  tnilc  not  worth  a  thought, 
and  all  the  pains  employed  about  it, 
loft  labour. 

There  is  a  third  fort,  if  I  miftake 
not,  yet  lower  than  this  5  it  is  a 
fort  of  childifhnefs,  if  I  may  fo  fay, 
of  the  underftanding,  wherein,  dur- 
ing the  fit,  it  plays  with,  and  dan- 
dles fome  iniignificant  puppet  to  no 
end,  nor  with  any  delign  at  all,  and 
yet  cannot  eafily  be  got  off  from  it. 
Thus  fome  trivial  fentence,  or  a 
fcrap  of  poetry  will  fometimes  get 
into  men's  heads,  and  make  fach  a 
chiming  there,  that  there  is  no 
ftiUing  of  it ;  no  peace  to  be  ob- 
tained, nor  attention  to  any  thing 
elfe,  but  this  impertinent  gueft  will 

take 
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take  up  the  mind  and  poflefs  the 
thoughLtsin  fpight  of  all  endeavours 
to  get  rid  of  it.     Whether  every 
one   hath   experimented  in   them^ 
felves  this  troublefome  intrufion  of 
fome  frifking  ideas  which  thus  im- 
portune   the    underftanding,    and 
hinder  it  from  being  better  employ- 
ed, I  know  not.      But  perfons  of 
very  good  parts,  and  thofe  more 
than  one,  I  have  heard  fpeak  and 
complain  of  it   themfelves.      The 
reafon  I  have  to  make  thi^  doubt,  is 
from  what"!  have  known  in  a  cafe 
fomething  of  kin  to  this,  though 
much  odder,  and  that  is  of  a  fort  of 
vilions  that  fome  people  have  lying 
quiet   but  perfectly  awake   in  the 
dark,  or  with  their  eyes  (hut.     It 
is  a  great   variety   of  faces,   mod 
commonly  very  odd  ones,  that  ap- 
pear to  them  in  a  train  one  after  an- 
CL4  other 
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Other;  fo  that  having  had  juft  the 
fight  of  the  one,  it  immediately  palTes 
away  to  give  place  to  another,  that 
the  fame  inftant  fucceeds,  and  has 
as  quick  an  exit  as  it's  leader,  and 
fo  they  march  on  in  a  conftant  fuc- 
ceflion;  nor  can  any  one  of  them 
by  any  endeavour  he  flopped  or  re- 
tained beyond  the  inftant  of  it's  ap- 
pearance, but  is  thruft  out  by  it's 
follower,  which  will  have  it's  turn. 
Concerning  this  fantaftical  phaeno- 
menon,  I  have  talked  with  I'everal 
people,  whereof  fome  have  been 
perfectly  acquainted  with  it,  and 
others  have  been  io  wholly  ftrangers 
to  it,  that  they  could  hardly  be 
brought  to  conceive  or  helicve  it. 
I  knew  a  lady  of  excellent  parts, 
who  had  got  paft  thirty  without 
having  ever  had  the  leaft  notice  of 
any  fuch  thing  i  flic  was  fo  great  a 

ftranger 
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flranger  to  it,  that  when  fhe  heard 
me  and  another  talking  of  it,  could 
fcarce  forbear  thinking  we  bantered 
her;  but  fometime  after  drinking 
a  large  dofe  of  dilute  tea  (as  fhe  was 
ordered  by  a  phyfician)  going  to 
bed,  fhe  told  us  at  next  meeting, 
that  fhe  had  now  experimented 
what  our  difcourfe  had  much  ado 
to  perfuade  her  of.  She  had  feen 
a  great  variety  of  faces  in  a  long 
train,  fucceeding  one  another,  as  we 
had  defcribed,  they  were  all  ftrangers 
and  intruders,  fuch  as  fhe  had  no  ac- 
quaintance with  before,  nor  fought 
after  then,  and  as  they  came  of 
themfelves  they  went  too ;  none  of 
them  Hayed  a  moment,  nor  could 
be  detained  by  all  the  endeavours 
fhe  could  ufe,  but  went  on  in  their 
folemn  procefTion,  jufl  appeared  and 
then  vanifhed.     This  odd  phseno- 

menon 
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menon  feems  to  have  a  mechanical 
caufe,  and  to  depend  upon  the  mat- 
ter and  motion  of  the  blood  or  ani- 
mal fpirits. 

When  the  fancy  is  bound  by  paf- 
fion,  I  know  no  way  to  fet  the 
mind  free  and  at  liberty  to  profe- 
cute  what  thoughts  the  man  would 
make  choice  of  but  to  allay  the  pre- 
fent  pafiion,  or  counterbalance  it 
with  another,  which  is  an  art  to  be 
got  by  ftudy,  and  acquaintance 
with  the  paflions. 

Thofe  who  find  themfelves  apt  to 
be  carried  away  with  the  fpontane- 
ous  current  of  their  own  thoughts, 
not  excited  by  any  pafiion  or  inter- 
eft,  inuft  be  very  wary  and  careful  in 
all  the  inftances  of  it  to  ftop  it, 
and  never  humour  their  minds  in 
'  being 
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being  thus  triflingly  bufy.  Men 
know  the  value  of  their  corporal 
liberty,  and  therefore  fufFer  not  wil- 
lingly fetters  and  chains  to  be  put 
upon  them.  To  have  the  mind 
captivated,  is,  for  the  time,  cer- 
tainly the  greater  evil  of  the  two, 
and  deferves  our  utmoft  care  and 
endeavours  to  preferve  the  free- 
dom of  our  better  part.  In  this 
cafe  our  pains  will  not  be  loft; 
flriving  and  ftruggling  will  prevail, 
if  we  conftantly,  in  all  fuch  occa- 
fions,  make  ufe  of  it.  We  muft 
never  indulge  thefe  trivial  atten- 
tions of  thought;  as  foon  as  we  find 
the  mind  makes  itfelf  a  bufmefs  of 
nothing,  we  iliould  immediately 
difturb  and  check  it,  introduce  new 
and  more  ferious  confiderations, 
and  not  leave  till  we  have  beaten  it 
off  from  the  purfuit  it  was  upon. 

This, 
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This,  at  firll,  if  we  have  let  the 
contrary  practice  grow  to  an  habit, 
will  perhaps  be  difficult 5  but  con- 
flant  endeavours  will  by  degrees 
prevail,  and  at  laft  make  it  eafy. 
And  when  a  man  is  pretty  well  ad- 
vanced, and  can  command  his  mind 
off  at  pleafure  from  incidental  and 
undefigned  purfuits,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  for  him  to  go  on  farther,  and 
make  attempts  upon  meditations  of 
greater  moment,  that  at  the  laft  he 
may  have  a  full  power  over  his  own 
mind,  and  be  fo  fully  mafter  of  his 
own  thoughts,  as  to  be  able  to 
transfer  them  from  one  fubje6l  to 
another,  with  the  fame  eafe  that  he 
can  lay  by  any  thing  he  has  in 
hand,  and  take  fomething  elfe  that 
he  has  a  mind  to  in  the  room  of 
it.  This  liberty  of  mind  is  of  great 
life  both  in  bufmefs  and  ftudy,  and 

he 
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he  that  has  got  it  will  have  no  fmall 
advantage  of  eafe  and  difpatch  in 
all  that  is  the  chofen  and  ufeful  em- 
ployment of  his  underftanding. 

The  third  and  laft  way  which  I 
mentioned  the  mind  to  be  foraetimes 
taken  up  with,  I  mean  the  chiming 
of  fome  particular  words  or  fen- 
tence  in  the  memory,  and,  as  it 
were,  making  a  noife  in  the  head, 
and  the  like,  feldom  happens  but 
when  the  mind  is  lazy  or  very  loofe- 
ly  and  negligently  employed.  It 
were  better  indeed  be  without  fuch 
impertinent  and  ufelefs  repetitions. 
Any  obvious  idea  when  it  is  rov- 
ing caufeleflly  at  a  venture,  being 
of  more  ufe  and  apter  to  fuggeft 
fomething  worth  confideration,  than 
the  infignificant  buz  of  purely  emp- 
ty founds.    But  fmce  the  roufing  of 

the 
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the  mind,  and  fetting  the  under- 
ftanding  on  work  with  fomc  de- 
grees of  vigor,  does  for  the  moft 
part  prefently  fet  it  free  from  thefe 
idle  companions ;  it  may  not  be 
amifs  whenever  we  find  ourfelves 
troubled  with  them,  to  make  ufe  of 
fo  profitable  a  remedy  that  is  always 
at  hand. 
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jt^5^k.EN  come  into  the  world 
^  M  g^  without  any  idea  or  prin- 
"^^^^i*"  ciple,  either  fpeculative  or 
praftical;  but  all  our  ideas  arife 
either  from  Senfation,  or  Refleflion. 

An  idea  is  what  foe  ver  is  perceiv- 
ed, or  thought  onj  and  is  either. 


Firft,  Simple;  or. 

Secondly,  Complex. 
R 


Firft; 
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Firfl:  A  SIMPLE  IDEA  is  one 
uniform  appearance,  reprefentation, 
or  perception  of  the  mind,  without 
alteration  or  variety :  —  Here  three 
things  are  to  be  confidered : 

ifi:.  The  manner  of  their  con- 
veyance, or  being  in  the  mind. 

2dly.  The  obje61s  from  without, 
that  aiFe6l  the  mind. 

3diy.  The  mind  itfelf. 

ill.  The  manner  of  their  con- 
veyance into  the  mind :  Some  fim- 
ple  ideas  come  in  by  fenfation  only; 
ibme  by  refleclion  only;  fome  both 
by  fenfation  and  reflection. 

I.  By  fenfation  only;  and  thefe 
either  by  the  fenfation  of  one  fenfe, 
as  light  and  colour  by  the  eye,  found 
by  the  ear,  tafte  by  the  palate,  odours 

by 
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by  the  nofe,  the  ideas  of  folidity  and 
other  tangible  quaUties,  as  heat, 
cold,  &c.  by  the  touch  j  or  of  feve- 
ral  fenfes,  as  the  ideas  of  motion  and 
reft,  fpace,  extenlion,  and  figure. 

2.  By  refle6lion  onlyj  as  percep- 
tion or  thinking,  vohtion  or  willing, 
and  their  feveral  modes. 

3.  Simple  ideas,  both  by  fenfa- 
tion  and  refleftion;  and  thefe  are 
either  pain,  pleafure,  exiftence,  or 
unity. 

2dly.  Objeds  from  without,  that 
affect  the  mind :  and  they  are, 

I.  Primary  qualities  of  bodies 3 
fuch  as  motion,  reft,  figure,  and 
texture,  which  are  in  the  bodies 
themfelvcs,  whether  perceived  or 
not. 

KZ  2.  The 
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2.  The  feveral  difpofitions  in  bo- 
dies  to  produce  feveral  fenfations  in 
US ;  whence  colours,  founds,  taftes, 
&c.  which  are  indeed  only  fenfa- 
tions produced  in  the  animal  by  the 
operation,  or  action  of  fuch  primary 
qualities. 

3dly.  The  mind  itfelf :  and  there- 
in are  three  faculties ; 

1.  Of  Perception. 

2.  Of  Retention;  which  is  twofold: 

( I.)  Either  the  keeping  the  fame 
ideas  a6lually  in  view,  which  we  call 
Contemplation. 

(2.)  Or  reviving  them  when  they 
are  gone,  which  we  call  Memory. 

3.  Of  Difcernment;  which  con- 
tains a  threefold  power: 

(I.)  Of 
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(i.)  Of  comparing  the  feveral 
ideas;  and  on  fiich  comparifon,  ob- 
ferving  their  refemblances,  which  is 
called  Wit;  or  obferving  their  mi- 
nuted differences,  which  is  called 
Judgment. 

(2.)  The  power  of  compounding 
our  ideas ;  which  is,  i.  By  carrying 
feveral  fimple  ideas  into  the  fame 
reprefentation :  or,  2.  By  the  repe- 
tition of  the  fame  idea,  which  is 
called  Enlarging. 

(3.)  The  power  of  abftraflingj 
which  is  the  feparating  any  idea 
from  the  circumftances  of  real  ex- 
iftence,  as  from  time,  place,  and 
other  concomitant  ideas. 

Secondly  :  Complex  ideas  con- 

fift  of  feveral  fimple  ideas  united  in 

the  fame  reprefentation,  appearance, 

or  perception :  and  they  either  come 

R  3  into 
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into  the  mind  thus  united  from  the 
operation  of  things  without  us ;  as 
the  idea  of  folidity  and  figure,  is 
caufed  by  the  fame  ball;  therefore 
in  the  complex  idea  of  the  ball,  we 
conceive  fuch  ideas  as  are  co-exiftent 
and  concomitant :  or  elfe  when  fuch 
-fimple  ideas  are  united  by  the  mind  5 
as  in  the  idea  of  law,  obligation,  &c. 

Complex  ideas  are  of  three  forts : 

I.  Of  Modes; 

II.  Subftances, 

III.  Relations. 

I.  Of  Modes;   which  are  again 
twofold : 

ift.  Simple. 
2dly.  Mixt: 


ift.^im. 


tfc-       ^**^J-r-^ ''<^<i^':P^i-^  ^-^c<^^^^  cf^ 
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I  ft.  Simple  modes  are  the  feveral  ^^-  ;;^//. 
different  manners,  under  which  any  ^'^'  ^■'^ 
fimple  idea  may  appear  to  the  mind : 
and  thefe  either  come  in, 

1 .  By  fenfation  only,  as  the  feve- 
ral modes  of  fpace,  a  yard,  a  fur- 
long, a  mile;  or  thofe  fet  out  by  vi- 
fible  marks  and  boundaries,  as  the 
feveral  places  of  bodies;  or  the  fe- 
veral modes  of  numbers,  as  a  fcore, 
a  groce,  a  dozen. 

2.  By  reflection  only,  as  the  feve- 
ral modes  of  thinking :  which  are 
either, 

( I .)  Without  pain  or  pleafure;  or, 
(2.)  With  it. 

(i.)  Without  pain  or  pleafure: 

and  whoever  obferves  his  mind,  will 

R4  find 
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find  a  perpetual  revolution  of  ideas 
while  he  is  awake.  The  topping 
any  of  them,  and  confidering  it  on 
all  fides,  we  call  Attention  -,  the  let- 
ting the  mind  run  adrift,  in  the  con- 
ftant  rotation  of  ideas  and  objects 
before  us,  is  calkd  Remiflion;  and 
there  are  in  the  mind  conftant  de- 
grees of  attention  and  remiflion, 
according  to  the  ditterent  degrees  of 
confideration  the  mind  employs  con- 
cerning the  objecls  before  it. 

(2.)  The  modes  of  thinking  with 
pleafure  and  painj  and  thefe  are 
called  the  PaiTions.  The  plejfure 
we  find  in  any  idea  prefent  and  ah- 
fent,  we  call  Lovej  the  pleafure  we 
find  in  the  thought  of  any  future 
enjoyment,  that  we  think  probable 
to  afFea:  us,  we  call  Hope;  the  plear 
fure  we  find  upon  the  near  approach 
of  any  pleafure,  of  whofe  poilenioa 

we 
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we  think  ourfelves  aflured,  we  call 
Joy.  Whatfoever  does,  or  is  like 
to  afFe6l  us  with  pleafure,  we  call 
Good ;  the  thought  of  pain,  which 
any  thing  prefcnt  or  abfent  is  apt  to 
produce  in  us,  we  call  Hatred  or 
Averfion ;  the  uneafinefs  we  find 
upon  the  abfence  of  any  thing,  that 
might  affe6l  us  with  pleafure,  we 
call  Defire  j  the  uneafinefs  of  mind 
upon  a  good  loft,  which  we  might 
have  longer  enjoyed,  we  call  Sor- 
row ^  the  uneafinefs  of  mind  upon 
the  thought  of  future  pain,  we  call 
Fear;  the  uneafinefs  of  mind  on  the 
thought  of  a  good  we  defire,  ob- 
tained by  another,  we  call  Envyj  if 
fuch  good  relates  to  the  enjoyment 
of  men  and  women,  it  is  called  Jea- 
loufy ;  a  fudden  uneafinefs  of  mind 
on  a  fudden  pain  produced  in  us 
by  another,  together  with  a  certain 
purpofe  to  produce  pain  in  return, 

is 
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is  called  Anger;  if  conftant,  and 
the  purpofe  of  returning  pain  be 
continuing,  it  is  called  Malice ;  the 
uneaiinefs,  that  arrives  from  the 
thought  of  any  unattainable  good, 
we  call  Defpair;  whatfoever  caufes 
pain,  or  is  likely  to  produce  it  in 
us,  is  called  Bad  or  Evil. 

3.  Simple  modes  coming  in  by 
fenfation  and  refle6lion :  hence  we 
have  the  ideas, 

(r.)  Of  power. 
(2.)  Of  time. 
(3.)  Of  eternity. 
(4.)  Of  infinity. 

(i.)  The  idea  of  power:  which 
is  formed  from  the  ability,  that  we 
find  in  ourfelves  of  flopping  any 
idea  in  the  revolution  of  any  ideas 

within 
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within  us  5  or  the  power,  by  a 
thought,  of  moving  our  bodies, 
which  is  called  the  Will;  the  power 
of  a6ling,  or  not  acting,  according 
to  fuch  determination  of  a  man's 
own  thought,  is  called  Liberty :  fo 
that  liberty  is  the  abfence  of  all  im- 
pediments that  hinder  acting  or  not 
adling,  according  to  the  preference 
of  his  own  will.  That  which  moves 
the  will,  is  Uneafmefs  5  but  fuch 
motions  may  be  controuled  by  the 
power  we  have  within  us  of  omit- 
ting any  action,  till  we  have  conli- 
dered  it's  confequences,  and  find 
them  either  good  or  evil.  That 
wherein  confifts  Innocence,  is  the 
afting  or  not  a6ling,  according  as 
the  judgment,  upon  a  due  and  im- 
partial confideration,  doth  find  fuch 
a61:  or  omiflion  to  be  good  or  evil: 
and  the  not  fufpending  fuch  adlion 

till 
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till  we  have  confidered  it  as  we  might 
do,  is  called  Guilt. 

The  idea  of  power  from  fenfation 
is,  when  there  is  any  alteration  in 
our  (imple  ideas,  by  the  a6lion  of 
bodies  one  upon  another;  that  body, 
which  makes  the  alteration,  we  con- 
ceive to  have  the  power  of  making 
it,  and  the  other  a  power  of  receiv- 
ing it. 

(2.)  Of  time;  which  is  a  certain 
revolution  of  ideas  in  our  own  mind, 
meafured  by  the  motion  of  things 
without,  and  chiefly  by  the  motion 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  being 
more  conftant  and  equal. 

(3.)  Eternity  is  the  repetition  of 
fuch  feveral  revolutions,  together 
with  a  reflection  on  our  own  power 
to  add  on,  without  coming  to  an 
end. 

(4-)  In- 
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(4.)  Infinity  is  the  fame  repeti- 
tion of  our  ideas  of  fpace  or  num- 
ber, with  a  reflection  on  our  power 
to  add  on,  without  coming  to  an 
end  J  and  fuch  repetition  of  our  idea 
of  fpace,  is  by  a  peculiar  name  call- 
ed Immenfity. 

2dly.  Of  mixt  modes;  which  are 
feveral  di(lin6l  fimple  ideas  united 
into  the  fame  combination  by  the 
mind,  and  are  therefore  called  No- 
tions, as  a  lie,  obligation,  law,  &c. 
And  thefe  the  mind  unites  for  great- 
er difpatch  in  the  bufmefs  of  civil 
life ;  and  therefore  only  coniiders 
the  poffible  union  of  fuch  fimple 
ideas,  whether  it  has  ever  fcen  them 
fo  a<5lually  united  or  not. 

II.  The  ideas  of  fubftances:  and 
thefe  are  either, 

ift.  Se- 
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I  ft.  Separate  5  or, 
adly.  Colle6live. 

ift.  Separate  fubftances ;  and  that 
is  the  union  or  co-exiftence  of  feve- 
ral  fimple  ideas  in  one  and  the  fame 
place,  which  is  all  the  notion  we 
have  of  fubftance:  thus  the  union 
of  the  idea  of  extenfion,  folidity,  fi- 
gure, and  a  difpofition  to  produce 
the  idea  of  colour  in  us,  is  what  we 
call  Body.  The  union  or  co-exift- 
ence of  the  ideas  of  perception,  re- 
fle6ling,  chufing,  and  felf-motion,  is 
what  we  call  Spirit:  but  what  are 
t\i^  fubjlrata  of  thefe  properties  and 
powers,  are  to  us  equally  unintelli- 
gible. 

2dly.  The  colle6live  ideas  of  fub- 
ftances  j  which  is  when  feveral  fub- 
ftances  are  colleiled  into  the  fame 

repre- 
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ieprefentation,as  an  army,  triumph, 
proceflion,  &c. 

III.  Of  relations  j  which  is  the 
comparing  of  feveral  ideas,  whether 
fimple  or  complex,  or  of  modes  and 
fubftances,  one  with  the  other  j  and 
confidering  the  denominations  that 
may  arife  from  fuch  com  pari  fon  : 
for  fince  the  order  of  nature  is  fuch, 
that  there  is  a  dependence  of  things 
one  upon  the  other ;  fo  do  they 
convey  to  the  mind  an  idea  of  fuch 
dependence:  and  whatever  notion 
we  have  from  fuch  dependence  of 
things  one  on  the  other,  or  of  the 
connection  or  repugnance  of  ideas 
one  to  the  other,  gives  us  the  idea 
of  relation. 

All  words  that  refer  to  a  certain 
ftandard,  either  of  duration  or  fize, 
are  relative  terms,  as  old,  young, 
ftrong,  weak,  &c.  which  relate  to 

the 
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the  ufual  duration  or  conftltution 
of  each  living  creature,  as  the  ftand- 
ard  to  which  we  compare  the  thing 
mentioned.  The  mofl  noted  rela- 
tions are  thefe : 

ill.  Of  caufe  and  effed:. 

2dly.  Identity  and  diverfity. 

3dly.  Moral  relations. 

4thly.  The  relations  of  our  ideas 
themfelves. 

I  ft.  Of  caufe  and  efFe6l.  That 
which  produces  any  fimple  idea  in 
us,  we  call  Caufe;  and  that  which 
is  produced,  we  call  the  Effedl, 

2dly.  Of  identity  and  diverfity. 
And  here  the  identity  of  bodies  arifes 
from  the  famenefs  of  the  parts, 
which  produce  the  fame  fmiple  ideas 
in  the  beholder.     The  identity  of 
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vegetables  arifes  from  the  fame  or- 
ganization of  the  parts,  whether 
exadily  confifting  of  the  fame  mat- 
ter or  not.  The  identity  of  ani- 
mals confifts  in  the  fame  organiza- 
tion of  parts,  and  the  fame  conftant 
and  continued  common  lifej  and 
that  life  confifts  in  the  fame  facul- 
ties and  power  of  acting.  And  the 
identity  of  perfon,  mind,  or  fpirit 
confifts,  as  far  as  we  can  apprehend 
it,  in  having  the  fame  confcioufnefs 
of  ideas,  powers,  and  actions. 

3dly.  Of  moral  relations.  The 
notion  of  which  arifes  from  our 
comparing  our  a6lions  to  a  rulej 
^nd  that  is  threefold  : 


I.  The  laws  of  the  country. 

3.  The 


2.  The  laws  of  opinion,  or  repu 
tation. 
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3.  The  law  of  God;  which  is 
twofold : 

(i.)  The  law  of  nature;  which 
is  the  rule  which  reafon  difcovers  to 
us  touching  the  fitnefs,  or  conve- 
niency  of  any  adlion. 

(2.)  The  law  revealed. 

4thly.  The  relations  of  our  ideas 
themfelves :  and  they  relate  either, 

1 .  To  the  perception  of  our  own 
minds;  or, 

2.  To  the  things  they  are*fup- 
pofed  to  reprefent. 

3.  Of  the  cafual  relations  of  fuch 
ideas  one  to  another,  obtained  in 
the  mind. 

I.  Of  ideas  relating  to  the  per- 
ception of  our  own  mind :  and  they 
are  faid  to  be  either, 

( I.)  Clear  I 
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(i.)  Clear;  or, 
(2.)  Confufed. 

(i.)  A  clear  idea  is  that,  wherein 
the  mind  perceives  a  difference  from 
all  others. 

(2.)  A  confufed  idea  is  fuch,  as 
IS  not  fufficiently  diftinguifhable 
from  other  ideas  different  from  it. 

2.  Of  ideas  relating  to  the  things 
they  are  fuppofed  to  reprefent ;  and 
they  are, 

(i.)  Real,  or  fantaftical. 

(2  )  Adequate,  and  inadequate. 

(3.)  True,  and  falfe. 

(I.)  Of  real,  or  fantaftical  ideas. 

All  our  fimple  ideas  are  real,  being 

produced  by  the  operation  of  things 

in  us.    Mixt  modes  are  all  real, 

8  2  being 
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being  a  combination  made  by  the 
mind  5  if  the  co-exiflence  of  fuch 
ideas  be  only  poffible.  The  ideas 
of  fubftances  are  real,  if  we  have 
ever  found  fuch  fimple  ideas  come 
into  our  mind  fo  united ;  if  other- 
wife,  they  are  fantaftical. 

(2.)  Of  adequate,  and  inadequate 
ideas.  Adequate  ideas  are  fuch,  as 
perfeclly  reprefcnt  thofe  archetypes 
or  patterns  to  which  the  mind  re-, 
fers.  Inadequate  ideas  are  a  par- 
tial and  incompleat  reprefentation 
of  fuch  patterns.  All  fimple  ideas 
are  adequate.  All  mixt  modes  are 
adequate;  becaufe  they  refer  to  no 
archetypes  or  patterns,  but  only  to 
a  certain  combination  made  by  the 
mind:  but  fo  far  they  may  be  in- 
adequarte,  as  they  refer  to  a  fuppofed 
combination,  made  in  the  minds  of 
other  perfons,   fignified  under  the 

fame 
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fame  name.  All  ideas  of  fubftances 
are  inadequate;  becaufc  they  have 
reference  to  patterns,  whofe  real 
eflence  we  know  not. 

(3.)  Of  true,  and  falfe  ideas. 
Ideas  are  faid.tobe  true,  that  are 
conformable  to  fome  real  exiftencej 
and  falfe,  that  have  no  conformity 
to  fuch  exiftence  any  where  found : 
and  fo  our  ideas  are  faid  to  be  true, 
when  they  are  conformable  to  th© 
ideas  fignified  under  the  fame  name 
by  others. 

3.  Of  the  cafual  relations  of  fuch 
ideas  one  to  another,  obtained  Jn 
the  mind.  And  this  is  by  cuftom. 
As  the  putting  together  of  ideas, 
according  to  their  apparent  or  pro- 
bable agreement  or  difagreement,  is 
reafoning;  and  the  conne6ling  re- 
pugnant ideas,  is  madnefs:  fo  the 
s  2  con- 
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conne6ling  independent  ideas  by 
cuftom,  which  have  no  vifible  con- 
ne6lion  in  themfelves,  is  an  infir- 
mity in  the  mind  that  wants  a 
name ;  as  where  a  man  has  the  ima- 
gination of  an  infallible  man  by 
education  and  cuftom;  thefe  and 
fuch  like  falfe  aflbciations  of  ideas 
by  habit  and  cuftom,  make  a  per- 
petual conne6lion  between  them  in 
the  mind;  fo  that  they  perpetually 
appear  together  in  the  fame  gang, 
and  as  much  afFe6t  our  reafonings, 
opinions  and  judgment,  as  if  they 
were  naturally  united. 


Of  language. 

Men  were  not  created  to  live  foli- 
tarily,  and  independently  on  each 
other,  as  feveral  kinds  of  brutes  do; 

but 
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but  for  mutual  intercourfe  and  fo- 
ciety :  and  therefore  it  was  not 
enough  for  nature  to  furnifh  the 
mind  with  obje6ls  from  without, 
which  are  invifible  hi  the  mind  j  but 
it  was  aHb  necelfary  that  we  fhould 
be  furnilhed  with  a  ready  method 
of  communicating  fuch  ideas  :  and 
this  was  by  the  fenfe  of  hearing; 
whereby  we  aie  capable  of  receiving 
feveral  founds,  and  of  conne6ting 
them  with  the  ideas  in  the  mind ; 
and  farther  are  by  the  tongue  capa- 
ble of  making  fuch  founds,  as  figns 
of  fuch  ideas :  fo  that  language  is 
nothing  elfe,  but  the  connexion  of 
founds  to  ideas,  in  order  to  make 
the  ideas  in  the  mjnd  of  one  man 
underftood  by  another.  But  be- 
caufe  feveral  obje6ls  excite  in  us  the 
fame  ideas,  therefore  names  in  lan- 
guage are  made  general,  to  excite 
in  the  hearer  fuch  an  idea  as  is 
s  4  framed 
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framed  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker, 
from  whatfoever  particular  obje6l 
fuch  idea  was  formed  in  the  mind 
of  the  fpeaker;  for  in  conne6ling 
the  found  of  the  idea,  the  mind 
hath  no  farther  confideration  than 
of  the  idea  itfelf,  as  it  llrands  in  the 
mind  of  the  fpeaker,  by  whatfoever 
thing  from  without  it  was  formed 
in  him:  and  were  it  otherwife,  it 
were  im.poiTible  to  regifter  the  par- 
ticularity of  things,  and  accommo- 
date names  to  them;  lince  fcarce 
any  man  hath  the  fame  idea  from 
the  fame  particular  objeiSl,  which 
another  has.  Belides  that,  if  names 
were  as  particular  as  things,  fuch 
figns  would  become  altogether  ufe- 
lefs ;  fince  the  particularity  of 
things  are  infinite,  and  therefore 
would  incumber  the  mind  with 
infinite  names,  which  could  not 
be  remembered,  nor  would  be  of 

ufc 
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ufe   for  intercouife  and   commu- 
nication. 

In  language  four  things  are  con- 
fiderable. 

I  ft.  The  expreflion  of  independ- 
ent ideas. 

2dly.  The  expreflion  of  the  con- 
nedlion  and  repugnancy  of  ideas. 

3dly.  The  imperfection  of  lan- 
guage. 

4thly.  The  abufe  of  it. 

I  ft.  Of  the  expreflion  of  inde- 
pendent ideas  j  and  that  is  threefold : 

1.  Of  fimple  ideas. 

2.  The  names  of  mixt  modes. 

3.  The  names  of  fubftances. 

I.  Of 
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1.  Of  fimple  ideas:  which  cannot 
be  defined  or  explained  per  notiora ; 
fince  definition  is  refolving  the 
thing  to  be  defined  into  it's  moil 
fimple  ideas :  but  complex  ideas 
may  be  defined,  becaufe  they  may 
be  refolved  into  their  fimple  ideas  ^ 
and  fimple  modes  may  be  defined, 
being  the  manner  in  which  thefe 
fimple  ideas  are  combined ;  and 
therefore  the  mind  may  define  fuch 
precife  combination. 

2.  The  names  of  mixt  modes : 
and  they  being  arbitrarily  made  in 
the  mind,  for  the  ends  of  civil  life, 
and  names  added  to  them  for  dif- 
patch  in  converfation,  we  may  de- 
fine the  particular  combination  of 
which  they  confift;  and  being  made 
without  any  relation  to  archetypes 
without,  it  is  the  name  that  holds 
together  the  combination. 

3.  The 
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3.  The  names  of  fubftances  :  and 
here  the  name  ftands  for  the  pre- 
cife  colle6lion  of  fimple  ideas  in  the 
mind  of  the  fpeaker,  which  is  the 
nominal  eHence ;  though  it  has  a 
relation  to  fomething  without,  ca- 
pable of  raifing  that  precife  collec- 
tion of  ideas  in  the  mind,  which 
are  the  patterns  or  archetypes  of 
fuch  nominal  efTence  j  but  the  real 
eflence,  which  is  the  internal  con- 
ftitution  of  parts,  on  which  fuch 
properties  depend,  is  perfeftly  un- 
known, and  therefore  not  expreft 
in  the  name. 

2dly.  The  exprefiion  of  the  con- 
neflion  and  repugnancy  of  ideas; 
and  this  is  three  ways : 

I .  By  inventing  words  of  affirma- 
tion and  negation,  to  be  figns  of 

the 
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the  expredion  of  fuch  conne6lion 
and  repugnancy. 

2.  By  the  invention  of  abflra6l 
and  concrete  terms. 

The  abflra<5l  term  or  fubftantive, 
is  the  fign  of  an  idea  independent 
on  any  other. 

The  concrete  term  or  adje6llve,  is 
the  expreflion  of  the  idea,  with  the 
relation  of  it's  co-exillence  with 
others. 

3.  By  the  invention  of  particles; 
which  are  figns  that  connect  the 
train  of  ideas  one  to  another,  that 
they  may  be  received  into  the  mind 
of  the  hearer  in  the  fame  order,  in 
which  they  fland  in  the  mind  of 
the  fpeaker. 

;dlv.  Of 
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3dly.  Of  the  imperfection  of  lan- 
guage :  and  here, 

1.  Of  fimple  ideas:  and  there 
the  conneclion  is  made  between  the 
name  and  the  idea,  by  fhevving  the 
obje6l  which  exhibits  itj  and  there- 
fore here  we  are  not  very  hable  to 
miftake,  fmce  thefe  ideas  are  regu- 
larly produced  from  things  without; 
and  therefore  the  fame  ideas  are 
formed  in  all  men,  having  the  fame 
organs :  and  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  archetypes  and  the  idea, 
the  obje6ts  without  regularly  creat- 
ing that  idea  in  the  animal,  to  which 
the  name  is  annexed, 

2.  The  names  of  mixt  modes  are 
often  fubje6l  to  perplexity  and  con- 
fufion,  when  there  is  great  variety 
i'n  the  fame  combination;  fo  that 
the  fimple  ideas,  of  which  the  name 

con- 
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confifts,  cannot  be  remembered, 
and  becaufe  we  cannot  go  to  arche- 
types to  corred  their  miftakes  about 
them. 

3.  The  names  of  fubftances  are 
liable  to  great  imperfections,  be- 
caufe we  know  not  the  real  confti- 
tution  of  things ;  and  therefore 
cannot  underftand  what  precife 
combination  of  fimple  ideas  is  co- 
exiftent,  which  have  all  the  fame 
right  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  no- 
minal efTence. 

4thly.  The  abufe  of  words. 

1.  By  ufing  words  without 
ideas. 

2.  By  varying  the  combination  of 
ideas,  and  keeping  the  fame  name; 
by  referring  words  to  the  reality  of 

things. 
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things,  and  not  to  our  own  ideas; 
by  putting  together  fuch  ideas  in 
our  minds  as  united  in  things  with- 
out us,  as  have  not  come  in  co- 
exiftent. 

The  remedy  of  thefe  abufes  is, 
by  defining  the  precife  combination 
of  ideas  to  which  the  name  is  an- 
nexed, and  ufing  the  words  inva- 
riably for  the  fame  combination  of 
ideas. 

Having  thus  confidered  our  ideas, 
which  are  the  materials  of  our 
Jinowledge;  and  our  language, which 
is  the  manner  of  our  conveying 
them  to  others :  the  laft  thing  is  to 
confider,  how  our  ideas  are  put  to- 
gether, and  compared  one  with  the 
other:  and  herein, 

I.Qf 
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I.  Of  Knowledge. 

II.  Opinion. 

III.  Reafon. 

IV.  Error. 

, ,    y.  Faith.     And 
VI.  Enthufiafm. 

I.  Of  knowledge.  Knowledge  is 
the  comparing  of  two  or  more  ideas, 
and  viewing  their  conne6tion  and 
agreement,  repugnancy  or  difagree- 
rnenti  and  it  is  twofold: 

xi-^ift.  Either  intuitive ;  or, 
"'  2dly.  Demonftrative. 

I  ft.  Intuitive  knowledge  is  where 
the  agreement  or  repugnancy  of  fe- 
veral  ideas  appears  upon  view. 

2dly.  De- 
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2dly.  Demon ftrative  knowledge 
is  where  the  agreement  or  repug- 
nancy of  ideas  doth  not  appear  up- 
on view,  but  by  comparifon  with 
fome  intermediate  idea.  Thus  we 
demonltrate  that  all  the  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  an- 
gles, by  fetting  the  triangle  between 
parallels,  and  comparing  the  angles 
at  the  upper  point  of  interfe6lion 
with  the  angles  of  the  triangle,  and 
two  right  angles. 

The  agreement  6t  difagreement 
of  our  ideas,  is  of  four  forts* 

1.  Of  identity,  or  diverfity. 

2.  Relation. 

3.  Co-exiflence. 

4.  Real  exiftence. 

1 .  Identity,  or  diverfity,  is  known 
T  by 
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by  intuition,  as  we  know  by  view 
that   cne   co 
not  another. 


that   cne   colour  or  magnitude  is 


2.  The  ideas  of  relation  are 
known  from  \-iew,  or  demonftra- 
tion,  as  in  the  inflance  befcre  men- 
tioned. 

3.  Co-exiftence,  or  non-co-exift- 
ence,  is  feldcm  known  from  the 
general  comparifon  of  our  ideas  5 
for  fmce  we  do  not  know  the  real 
fubftances  of  things,  we  do  not 
know  what  ideas  are  compatible 
with  each  other:  and  therefore  here 
we  have  no  knowledge  from  the 
general  confideration  of  our  ideas, 
but  from  trial,  obfervation,  and  ex- 
perience only. 

4.  Real  e^diience;  and  here  we 
have  knowledge, 

(I.)  Of 
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(i.)  Of  ourfelves,  by  intuition  or 
view. 

(2.)  Of  the  being  of  a  God,  by 
demonftration,  as  thus  :  The  ab- 
fence  of  being  cannot  produce  be- 
ing j  ergo,  fomething  eternal.  Ab- 
fence  of  thought  cannot  produce 
thought :  we  think ;  ergo^  there  is 
thought  without  beginning.  Eter- 
nal thought  we  call  God.  We  be- 
gin to  think  i  ergo^  not  from  mat- 
ter, where  there  is  no  thought;  ergo^ 
the  mind  created  by  eternal  thought. 
And  whatever  could  produce  a  be- 
ing to  fee  and  feel,  muft  be  prefum- 
ed,  as  a  lefs  effect  of  his  power,  to 
produce  the  things  felt  and  vifible. 

(3.)  We  have  the  knowledge  of 
the  being  of  all  other  things  by  fen- 
fation. 

Having  thus  confidercd  the  ob- 
T  2  je<5l$ 
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je6ls  of  our  knowledge,  the  next 
things  to  be  confidered  are, 

I  ft.  The  extent. 

2dly.  The  reality.     And 

3dly.  The  univerfality  of  our 
knowledge. 

I  ft.  The  extent  of  our  knowledge^ 
and  that  is, 

1 .  No  farther  than  we  have  ideas. 
And, 

2.  No  farther  than  we  can  find 
their  agreement  or  difagreement,  by 
the  comparing  them  with  interme- 
diate ideas,  by  which  their  agree- 
ment or  difagreement  may  appear. 

2dly.  The  reality  of  our  know- 
ledge.   And  though  our  knowledge 
be  only  of  ideas,  yet  thefe  ideas  hav- 
ing 
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ing  relation  to  objects  without  us, 
it  is  in  fome  meafure  realj  for  all 
fimple  modes  being  the  produ6l  of 
the  operation  of  things  themfelves 
upon  our  own  minds,  all  our  know- 
ledge about  them  muft  be  real 
knowledge.  Mixt  modes  are  in- 
tended to  have  relation  to  ideas  in 
our  own  minds ;  and  therefore  our 
knowledge  concerning  them  has  no 
other  reality,  but  upon  the  fuppofi- 
tion  of  the  exiflence  of  fuch  modes, 
conformable  to  our  ideas.  Our 
knowledge  of  fubflances  are  fo  far 
real,  as  we  put  together  ideas  co- 
exiftent  in  the  fame  place,  and  that 
have  come  into  our  minds  thus 
united :  but  as  far  as  we  refer  them 
to  the  real  internal  conftitution  of 
things,  fo  far  our  ideas  of  fubflances 
are  not  real ;  becaufe  their  confti- 
tutions  are  unknown  to  us.  Truth 
therefore  in  the  mind  is  the  inward 
T  3  per- 
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perception  of  the  agreement  or  dif- 
agreement  of  our  ideas,  together 
with  a  like  perception  of  the  pad, 
prefent,  or  future  exiftence  of  the 
things  themfelves  fo  conjoined  or 
feparated  in  nature.  In  this  defi- 
nition of  truth  is  comprehended  a 
twofold  certainty:  a  certainty  of 
knowledge,  which  is  the  perception 
of  the  agreement  or  difagreement 
of  our  own  ideas :  a  certainty  of 
exiftence,  which  is  a  perception  of 
the  things  themfelves  exifting,  con- 
joined or  l(^parate,  as  we  have  put 
them  together :  truth  in  words  is 
the  conjoining  the  figns  of  the  ideas 
together,  as  the  ideas  themfelves  lie 
in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker. 

3dly.  Of  th2  univerfality  of  our 
knowledge.     In  fimple  ideas,  where 
the  real  and  nominal  effence  is  the 
fame,  there  all  our  knowledge  is  gene- 
ral 
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ral  and  uiiiverfal;  becaufe  there  is  no 
difference  in  thefe  ideas,  from  what- 
foever  objects  tiiey  are  formed.  In 
mixt  modes  our  knowledge  is  gene- 
ral and  univerfal:  for  thefe  being: 
combinations  made  by  the  mind, 
not  with  relation  to  an  a6lual,  but 
only  a  poilible  exigence,  all  our 
knowledge  concerning  them  is  uni- 
verfal ;  fmce  the  fame  agreement  or 
difagreement  muft  happen  where- 
ever  they  are  found. 

Our  knowledge  of  fub (lances,  as 
far  as  relates  to  their  real  effence,  is 
all  particular  -,  fince  it  goes  no  far- 
ther than  our  trial  and  obfervation, 
which  is  only  particular,  touching 
the  bodies  before  us ;  but  not  know- 
ing the  real  and  internal  conftitu- 
tion  of  things,  we  cannot  rank  them 
into  any  general  forts,  or  claffes, 
under  general  names  -,  and  therefore 
T4  we 
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we  are  not  capable  of  any  unlverfal 
knowledge  about  them.  For  to 
make  univerfal  propofitions,  it  is 
necefTary  that  we  fliould  know  the 
abfolute  fet  bounds  of  each  particu- 
lar thing  that  we  comprehend  un- 
der that  general  name^  and  that  we 
cannot  know,  without  looking  into 
the  internal  conftitution  of  things  j 
which  in  this  ftate  and  condition 
we  cannot  do :  but  touching  the 
nominal  elTence  of  fubflances,  we 
may  make  univerfal  propofitions ; 
but  thefe  are  only  identical  and  tri- 
fling, and  fignify  no  more  than  the 
feveral  ideas  we  comprehend  under 
that  name:  as  when  we  fay,  gold  is 
yellow,  fufible,  fixed,  &c.  that  the 
whole  is  equal  to  all  it's  parts  taken 
together ;  that  whatfoever  is,  is ; 
and  that  it  is  impoffible  for  the  fame 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be.  Thefe 
three  lafl,  however  they  have  got 

thg 
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the  reputation  of  maxims,  are  no- 
thing elfe  but  identical  propofitions, 
including  what  we  comprehend  un- 
der the  name  of  whole  or  being;  as 
the  other  comprehends  what  we  in- 
clude in  the  name  or  term  of  gold; 
by  confequence,  fuch  maxims  are  of 
little  ufe  to  the  invention  of  know- 
ledge, but  may  ferve  for  convi6lion 
of  fuch  as  affectedly  wrangle  or 
oppofe. 

II.  Opinion  is  the  perception  of 
the  probable  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment  of  our  ideas.  Probability  is- 
where  the  connexion  or  agreement, 
or  tlie  repugnancy  or  difagreement, 
is  not  found  from  the  intuition  or 
view  of  the  ideas  themfelves,  or 
from  the  intuition  of  any  idea  to 
which  they  are  compared,  which  by 
fuch  intermediate  view  fhews  fuch 
conne6lion  or  repugnancy;  but  fuch 

agree- 
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agreement  or  difagreement  is  found 
by  obfervation  and  experience  only, 
which  could  not  be  found  from  any 
view  or  juxta-pofition  of  the  ideas 
themfelves  in  our  minds.  Thus  we 
know  that  our  meat  nourifhes,  not 
from  any  general  ideas  of  the  inter- 
nal conftitution  of  meat,  and  of  the 
animal,  but  becaufe  we  have  found 
it  to  be  true  from  experience  only* 
But  here  we  muft  confider, 

I  ft.  The  feveral  criterions  or 
marks  of  probability,  arifmg  from 
our  own  experience. 

2dly.  From  the  experience  of 
others. 

I  ft.  The  feveral  criterions  or 
marks  of  probability,  arifmg  froin 
our  own  experience. 

I.  When 
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1.  When  fuch  experience  is  ge- 
neral and  univerfal,  we  no  more 
doubt  of  fuch  truths  than  of  thofe 
that  appear  from  the  intuition  of 
the  ideas  themfelves ;  becaufe  fuch 
experience  furnifhes  the  mind  with 
a  conftant  perception  of  the  agree- 
ment or  difagreement  of  fuch  ideas, 
as  if  it  had  rifen  from  the  intuition 
of  the  ideas  themfelves. 

2.  If  fuch  experience  hath  failed 
in  fmgle  inftances,  then  the  agree- 
ment or  difagreement  of  fuch  ideas 
is  judged  from  the  number  of  fuch 
inftances,  one  way  or  the  other,  that 
have  fallen  under  our  experience; 
for  then  we  efteem  fuch  ideas  to 
agree  or  difagree  one  with  the  other, 
as  we  have  generally  found  to  do  fo: 
but  every  inftance  to  the  contrary, 
is  the  occafion  of  fome  doubt  to 
the  mind. 

Hence 
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Hence  it  is,  that  what  may  feem 
probable  to  one  man,  or  in  fome 
places,  feems  improbable  in  others, 
according  to  the  difference  of  their 
obfervation  and  experience :  as  that 
water  fhould  be  hard  enough  in 
winter  to  bear  carts  and  horfes,  may 
feem  probable  in  England  and  Hol- 
land ;  but  would  not  feem  probable 
under  the  line,  v^here  they  werQ 
never  ufed  to  fuch  obfervations. 

All  our  knowledge  touching  fub- 
ftances  goes  no  farther  than  proba- 
bility ;  becaufe  we  have  no  ideas  of 
the  internal  conftitution  of  fuch 
fubflances  to  compare  with  each 
other;  and  therefore  our  reafonings, 
touching  the  co-exiftence  or  non- 
co-exiftence  of  fuch  ideas,  is  founded, 

(i.)  Upon  the  trial  and  experi- 
ence of  fuch  their  co-exiftence. 

(2.)  Up, 
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(2.)  Upon  analogy;  whereby, 
upon  the  obfervation  of  the  co- 
exiftence  of  Hke  ideas,  we  judge  that 
where  fuch  Hke  ideas  are  found, 
there  will  follow  the  fame  ideas, 
which  at  other  times  we  have  found 
confequent  upon  them. 

2dly.  The  feveral  criterions  or 
marks  of  probability,  arifmg  from 
the  experience  of  others. 

As  we  judge  by  our  own  experi- 
ence, fo  alfo  we  judge  by  the  fight, 
obfervation,  and  experience  of  others; 
and  this  is  called  Teftimony.  And 
in  this,  eight  things  are  confider- 
able. 

1.  The  number. 

2.  The  integrity. 

3.  The  fkill  of  the  witnefTes. 

4-  Their 
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4.  Their  true  defign  and  intent. 

5.  The  confiftency  of  the  parts 
and  circumflances  of  the  relation. 

6.  Contrary  teftimonies. 

7.  The  confiftency  of  what  is  at- 
tefted  with  our  own  obfervation  and 
experience.     And, 

8.  The  diftance  of  fuch  relaters 
from  the  fight  and  view  of  the  thing 
which  they  atteft;  which  is  fo  far 
weakened  as  they  themfelves  take  it 
from  others,  and  the  thing  related 
doth  not  fall  under  their  own  view 
and  experience. 

Thefe  are  the  criterions  of  pro- 
bability, touching  fa6ls  depending 
on  mere  human  agents :  but  on 
things  depending  on  the  power  of 
God,  the  feventh  criterion  of  pro- 
bability is  not  to  be  taken  into  our 

weigh- 
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weighing  and  confidering  fuch  fa6ls; 
becaiife  our  obfervation  and  experi- 
ence extends  no  farther  than  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  nature;  and  not 
to  what  God  almighty  can  do  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  for  the  con- 
firmation of  do61rines  of  great  im- 
portance, and  which  he  hath  thought 
fit  to  reveal. 

III.  Of  reafonj  which  is  that  fa- 
culty in  men,  whereby  we  difcover 
the  conne6lion  or  repugnancy  of 
our  ideas  in  themfelves,  or  their 
probable  connexion  or  repugnancy 
one  to  the  other. 

IV.  Error  arifes  from  the  cafual 
afTociation  of  ideas,  by  habit  or 
cuftom,  or  by  education  from  our 
minority,  otherwife  than  fuch  ideas 
are  conjoined  or  feparated  in  na- 
ture; or  by  depending  blindly  on 

the 
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the  authority  of  others,  without 
perceiving  the  conne6lion  of  fuch 
our  ideas,  or  the  probable  connec- 
tion of  them  5  and  yet  conjoining 
and  feparating  them  according  to 
fuch  authority,  where  there  is  no 
conne6lion  or  repugnance  in  the 
ideas  themfelves  j  forming  propofi- 
tions  in  things  of  which  we  have 
no  idea,  by  comparifon  of  them 
with  the  ideas  we  have;  conclud- 
ing without  intermediate  proofs,  or 
without  fufficient  conlideration  of 
them. 

V.  Of  faith.  Faith  is  the  belief 
of  any  truth  coming  from  God,  the 
author  of  truth :  and  this  is  either, 

ift.  By  original  revelation.   Or, 

2dly.  Traditional. 

ift.  Ori- 
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I  ft.  Original  revelation  is  the 
immediate  delivery  of  truth  from 
God  almighty  into  the  minds  of 
meni  which  is  done  in  a  manner  to 
us  unconceivable :  for  how  God 
almighty  may  deliver  liimfelf  in 
ways  different  from  the  common 
conveyance  of  knowledge,  by  fenfa- 
tion  or  refle6lion,  is  not  by  us  to 
be  underftood,  we  having  no  other 
ways  of  knowledge  J  but  that  it  may 
be  done,  is  extremely  probable,  from 
the  confideration  of  his  infinite 
power. 

2dly.  Traditional  revelation  is 
the  belief  of  a  truth  coming  from 
God,  without  immediate  revelation 
to  ourfelves,  upon  the  teftimony  of 
fa6ls,  which  muft  of  neceility  pro- 
ceed from  the  power  of  God. 

I.  Such  things  revealed  cannot 
U  be 
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be  contrary  to  reafon;  becaufe  it 
were  abdird  to  (uppofe  that  God  al- 
mighty fliould  dictate  one  thing  in 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  and 
another  by  fuch  extraordinary  reve- 
lation :  nor  could  fuch  a  revelation 
be  believed  -,  fince  the  truth  of  it's 
coming  from  God  could  not  be 
more  evident,  than  the  conne6lion 
or  repugnance  of  the  ideas  them- 
fclves  are  in  their  own  nature. 

2.  Such  revelation  is  of  things 
above  reafon;  that  is,  of  fuch  things 
of  which  reafon  is  altogether  filent : 
for  fuch  revelation  were  to  no  pur- 
pofe,  if  it  taught  nothing  at  all  far- 
ther than  what  might  be  found  by 
the  ufe  of  our  natural  faculties ; 
though  it  may  inforce  fuch  things 
as  are  found  to  be  truths  by  our 
natural  faculties,  from  confidera- 
tions  which  could  never  be  found 

out 
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out  by  them ;  and  as  far  as  it  doth 
fo,  it  is  above  and  beyond  what  rea- 
fon  teaches. 

VI.  Enthufiafm  is  an  opinion, 
that  our  own  fancies  and  imagina- 
tions are  revelations  from  God. 
And  here, 

I  ft.  If  fuch  perfon  cannot,  by 
extraordinary  effects  coming  from 
God,  give  credit  to  fuch  pretended 
revelations,  all  men  are  left  at  liber- 
ty whether  they  will  believe  him  or 
not. 

2dly.  If  fuch  revelation  be  con- 
trary to  reafon,  or  contrary  to  for- 
mer revelations,  attefted  by  fa6ls 
coming  from  God,  fuch  revelation 
cannot  be  from  God  3  becaufe  God 
cannot  be  the  author  of  contra- 
di6tions. 

u  2  3dly.  If 
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3dly.  If  fuch  pretended  revelation 
contain  nothing  more  than  what 
reafon  teaches,  or  what  has  been  al- 
ready taught  by  a  former  revelation, 
attefted  by  the  divine  power ;  then 
fuch  revelation  cannot  be  from  God, 
unlefs  it  be  attefted  by  fa6ls  flowing 
from  the  fame  power:  fince  we  can- 
not fappofe  that  to  be  done  by  God 
in  a  worfe  and  lefs  evident  manner, 
which  hath  been  done  in  a  better 
and  more  apparent  manner  already. 
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